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INTRODUCTION 


Introducing Disability Discourse in Theological Institutions 


Society has always treated persons with disabilities as a strange 
species altogether. Often they are regarded as inferior not only with 
respect to their specific physical limitations, but also “total being”. Most 
of the traditional societies discard persons with disabilities on the grounds 
of physical unfitness to fight foes and wild animals. Most societies do 
not give any administrative responsibilities in the village court. It is said 
that the early Greeks killed disabled children because of their 
understanding of bodily perfection. Among the early Romans, the father 
had the right to kill a deformed child if he exhibited it to five neighbours 
and obtained their consent. The Hebrews did not permit persons with 
disabilities to officiate in the temple. 


During the middle ages, a person with disability was mocked at 
in the streets and treated harshly in all aspect of life. Their deformities 
were considered as punishment from God and thus treated as sub- 
human. Parents often refused treatment of a disabled child on the ground 
that it is contrary to the will of God. Even the great reformers like 
Martin Luther and John Calvin held persons with disabilities in contempt 
and justified their removal from society by death as “an act well-pleasing 
to God. Churches have not come out from such theological 
understanding and attitudes till today. We still exclude persons with 
disabilities in the life, witness and minisitry of the churches. 


Persons with disabilities suffer from cultural prejudices, exclusive 
or negative theological perspectives, social stigmas and taboos. When 
our sisters and brothers with disabilities suffer isolation from friends 
and family members, when they are denied, discriminated and excluded 
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from active involvement in spiritual, social and developmental life of 
the Church or when they are accused as being cursed by God, why do 
Christian ministers remain silent? There is no unity of the churches 
without acknowledging the gifts of persons with disabilities. All people 
with or without disabilities are created in the image of God and called 
to an inclusive community in which they are empowered to use their 
gifts. This inclusive community of all and for all, the people of God, is 
holy in Christ irrespective of the physical state of their bodies and level 
of psychological functioning. However, the persons with disabilities 
are often discriminated and excluded from active involvement in spiritual, 
social and developmental life of the Church. Our churches will be poorer 
without persons with disabilities. Persons with disabilities have immense 
capacities and gifts that need to be shared to enrich the lives of God’s 
people world wide. God is committed to the total well being of His 
people and calls us to a similar commitment to enhance their satisfaction 
and fight against those forces that discomfort human beings. We need 
to create a church of all and for all. 


The first EDAN (Ecumenical Disability Advocates Network) 
Consultation in Nairobi in 1999 drew the attention of the churches and 
theological institutions on the following concerns: 


a) Theological Colleges and Seminaries do not seem to be offering 
any focused programs in disability; 

b) Church Ministers are ill prepared to deal with disability issues; 

c) Persons with disabilities are increasingly being driven out of 
the churches; 

d) The need for a clergy that is well formed and prepared to 
address disability issues is both urgent and critical; 

e) Need to institutionalize disability issues in the seminaries and 
theological colleges to ensure that the enthusiasm does not 
fade; and 

f) Pilot institutions will need to be identified to begin implementing 
a focused disability curriculum. 
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‘A church of all and for all” will not be achieved without focusing 
on the training of ministers. To make a long term impact in influencing 
the churches in providing space for the expression of persons with 
disabilities in its spiritual, social and development life, the Limuru 
Conference — 2004 identified theological institutions as strategic place 
to address this concern. It says: 


First, Theological Institutions are the main place and people 
where the mind, body and spirit of current and future leaders, pastors, 
Christian educators, liturgist, administrators and future scholars are 
educated; 


Second, Theological Institutions may become a model for 
churches as well as a vital resource of various model narratives of 
inclusive churches; 


Third, the importance of “ministry of presence” of temporarily 
able-bodied in relationship with persons with disabilities in theological 
institutions is a key and vital part of these model course. 


In most theological seminaries in Asia and Pacific, the concern 
on disabilities has not been given due attention in training program of 
the churches. Seminaries should make an attempt to introduce at least 
a course in ministerial formation program and also integrate or infuse 
the concerns of persons with disabilities within the existing curricula of 
Christian theology, ethics, religions and society, women’s study, pastoral 
care and counseling. This will make a considerable difference in creating 
a community of healing and wholeness with diverse gifts. We also 
need to recognize that introducing and infusing theological curriculum 
should begin with enabling the theological community to unlearn certain 
prejudices and misconceptions that have been infused by Christian 
traditions and interpretations which have been uncritically perpetuated. 
We have a notion that disability is something ‘abnormal’. They are 
silently and in some case consciously marginalized in Christian theology. 
However, experience of disability is in no way a negligible experience 
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that theological discourse can afford to ignore. If it is ignored, it limits 
the opportunity for both reflection and presence. If theology is silent 
about disability, it poses barrier for people with disabilities to be partners 
in theological task of the believing community. We need to be proactive 
and intentional, willing to learn from them and willing to unlearn the 
things that marginalize them. 


Infusing/integrating concerns of disabilities in the curricula 
would also mean making the infrastructures of theological colleges and 
seminaries more ‘disability friendly’. For example, providing a ramp at 
the entrance of the building would create a context where people who 
use wheel chaired enter and interact with other. 


Introducing disability discourse in theological institutions 
demands a new way in our teaching-learning process. Since the 
concerns on persons with disabilities involve a multi-dimensional 
character, a disciplinary approach will not be sufficient to unravel the 
complexity of it. An issue-centred and interdisciplinary form of learning 
will be more helpful. How do we study it? One may start collecting 
knowledge and information about persons with disabilities with the 
help of a medical doctor and a social worker, make an analysis, raise 
the biblical and theological perspectives and conclude it with some 
reflection on concrete action. Provision should be provided for direct 
exposure to the concrete situation and struggles of persons with 
disabilities. Case-studies involving persons with disabilities in the 
teaching sessions and relevant reports and analysis of the problems 
will deepen our learning. 


The Manila workshop on “Doing Theology from Disability 
Perspective” was a continuation of the process of introducing disability 
studies in theological institutions, which began in 2004 with an 
international consultation in Kenya. Four other similar consultations 
that have produced regional specific curricula documents have already 
taken place in East Africa, West Africa, India and Fiji. 
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Church And Society’s Response To Disability: 
Historical And Sociological Perspective 


Samuel N. Kabue’ 


1. Introduction - Who Are The People With Disabilities? 


The terminology and definitions used to refer to the categories 
of the people considered in this discussion have been the subject of an 
ongoing debate among academicians, health professionals, social 
workers and the disability movement at least in the last twenty or so 
years. I do not intend to dwell on that but suffice to mention that in the 
past, the World Council of Churches (WCC) has used the term 
“differently abled” which was meant to emphasize the fact that these 
people have capacities though in a different way. However, this 
terminology has now been discarded because it lacks international 
recognition and acceptability. The term used here — people with 
disabilities, is currently what has been approved and used by the World 
Council of Churches in the last eight or so years. It is, however, subject 
to further discussions as more information on the subject comes to light 
through the continuing debate at the international level. Although it is 
widely used all over the world, there are those opposed to this 
terminology arguing that disability is not a property of the individual but 
rather a social construction emerging from the interaction of the people 
involved and their environment. 


According to this argument, the term “impairment” which 
refers to the loss or dysfunction of any anatomical or sensory organ 
is preferred as it is seen to describe the person in form of what makes 
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him or her different from others without having to refer to what he or 
she is seemingly able or not able to do. Thus, the people referred to 
in this paper are those within our churches and the society in general 
who have an impairment which 1s either physical, sensory or mental 
which makes it necessary to either require extra assistance and means 
to enable them to carry out functions which the society considers 
normal in the day to day life. They include among others the visually 
impaired, the physically impaired and the intellectually impaired and 
in the recent years, other categories of people who may not have an 
obvious impairment but have a condition that impacts on the 
individual’s day to day life. The definition is even widening to include 
those in situations that result in societal discrimination for the mere 
fact that those involved are in one way or another different from 
what is considered the norm. A case in point is people who are 
psychiatric users and those who are HIV positive though these are 
not as of now subject of this paper. 


2. BACKGROUND 


In the early days of human’s life on earth when they lived on 
hunting and gathering, there was no place for people with disabilities in 
the society. Life was based on survival for the fittest. When farming 
was discovered, there was surplus food to be shared and this 1s when 
the welfare for people with disabilities begun. Subsequently, the 
extended largely agricultural families that were common until the 
Industrial Revolution raised a good number of people with disabilities. 
Others were taken into convents and monastic infirmaries where their 
bodily survival needs and care were met though with no reference to 
their spiritual needs. Obviously, some of the less fortunate ones were 
treated inhumanly and often abandoned in streets where they were 
objects of ridicule. In some of the world’s cultures, infanticide was 
until very recently widely spread. Among the Greek City states like 
Athens and Sparta, the common practice was that everybody in the 
society had to train to be a soldier. To them, a healthy spirit deserved a 
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healthy body. There was no room for weaklings and the people with 
disabilities were therefore rarely allowed to survive. 


In Judeo-Christian culture, children with disabilities were at least 
permitted to live. However, as is largely the case in any religious world, 
disabilities in history have been commonly seen as acts of a vengeful 
God. Ina world in which real or imagined sin abound, the emergence 
of a child with a disability in a family was regarded as a punishment for 
sin. This common social belief clearly manifests itself in the Jewish 
cultures as expressed in the Gospel according to Saint John 9:1-3. 
Historically, disability has been interpreted as loss, as something that 
illustrates the human tragedy. Throughout the ages, people have tried 
to make sense of why disabilities happen to some people and how to 
live with these disabilities in faith. This question has always been 
considered by the world’s religions. Indeed, an entire branch of theology, 
called theodicy, is devoted to explaining evil and suffering. 


3. THE OLD TESTAMENT AND JEWISH VIEWS 


Jewish people look on the Old Testament and especially the first 
five books as providing answers to all life concerns. However, the Old 
Testament portrays disability in different ways, depending on the context 
in which this topic is mentioned. One notion of disability holds it as a 
mark of impurity or a blemish that disqualifies one from temple service. 
Leviticus (21:18-21) warns that “No one who has had a blemish shall 
draw near... or a man with a defect in his body . . . shall not come 
near to offer the Lord’s offering.” 2 Samuel 5:9 says: “The blind and 
the lame shall not come into the house” of the Lord. Some references 
portray blind people as groping (Isaiah 59:10; Deuteronomy 28:29). 
Others point out that God may cause some people to be blind (Exodus 
4:11), and still others suggest that God punishes sinners by blinding 
them or their animals (Zephaniah 1:17; Zachariah 12:4). 


A second Old Testament view of disability depicts God as 
compassionate toward persons with disabilities, as in references to 
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opening the eyes of the blind (Isaiah 35:5; 42:7; 42:16; 42:18-19). 
Compassion toward blind persons and other persons with disabilities 
is also expected of the upright believer (Leviticus 19:14; 
Deuteronomy 27:18). 


Some of the confusion about these two desperate views of 
disability arises because in many places in the Bible physical blindness 
is also used as a metaphor for the lack of spiritual insight. Thus, since 
no single attitude toward blindness exists throughout the Old 
Testament, one can only say that disability is a defect, sometimes 
caused by God and sometimes pitied by Him. Jewish religious 
observance spans a wide range of viewpoints, from Orthodox (ultra- 
conservative), to Conservative, to Reform (liberal). A Conservative 
rabbi summarized Jewish views of blindness by saying that any 
abnormality would have disqualified an Orthodox Jew from temple 
service. However, a blind Conservative rabbi, who now practices 
Orthodox Judaism, believes the disqualification occurred because “the 
blemish would distract the people from the divine service,” not because 
the blemish was demeaning. 


4. THE NEW TESTAMENT VIEW 


Most Christian denominations place more emphasis on the New 
Testament, since it presents Jesus’ teachings and promises. Although 
the New Testament contains some of the same views of blindness, as 
does the Old Testament, it also introduces some different ideas. Jesus 
healed a number of blind people. Such healings in Matthew’s gospel 
alone include Matthew 9:27-28, 12:22, 15:30-31, 20:30, and 21:14. Two 
other gospel stories, blind Bartimaeus (Mark 10:46-52) and the man 
born blind (John 9), deserve particular attention. Bartimaeus was 
assertive in seeking the restoration of his sight from Jesus, who told 
him: “Your faith has made you whole” (Mark 10:52). In John (9:3), 
Jesus disputed the connection between sin and blindness, saying: “It 
was not that this man sinned or his parents, but that the works of God 
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might be made manifest in him.” Luke (14:14) mentions blind people’s 
poverty and suggests inviting them to a feast “because they cannot 
repay you” (Luke 14:14). New Testament narrators utilized healings 
primarily to emphasize the power of Jesus, but the Old Testament idea 
that blindness means ignorance can still be found (Luke 6:39). 


5. GENERAL PREVAILING VIEW 


Whereas there are these seeming ambiguities in the way the 
subject of disabilities has been dealt with especially in the Old Testament, 
our religion and therefore faith has greatly influenced our outlook and 
attitude. All the same, it is true to say that religious beliefs may change 
during times of crisis. This view is supported by at least one study in 
the field of visual impairment. Erin, Rudin, and Njoroge (1991) found 
that parents of visually impaired children reported a transition in religious 
beliefs following their children’s births. Immediately after the diagnosis, 
20 per cent of the parents viewed visual impairment as a punishment 
for sin, but that proportion dropped to 4 per cent as time passed. 
Furthermore, 32 per cent of the parents who were interviewed thought 
they had been especially chosen by God to raise their special children, 
and that percentage rose to 45 per cent over time. Religious values 
were a vital part of the healing process for these families. 


Although religion and therefore the church by its very nature 
should be in the forefront in championing positive attitudes, there still 
remains a big question as to how it has treated people with disabilities 
in regard to spiritual care as compared to other needs. Too many 
assumptions have been made about people with disabilities’ spiritual 
state based on an attitude, which can be referred to as a “a spread 
phenomenon”. This is characterized by the tendency to draw inferences 
about a person based on the loss of an obvious functional ability. For 
instance, the fact that a person does not see, walk or hear leading to 
the assumption that; he/she is not capable of committing sin. Disability 
is in this case assumed to play down not only on one’s general health 
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but also his/her natural emotions. Whereas a weak body, a feeble mind 
or a sensory disability is easily noticeable, this is not so with a weak 
spirit. Measures are usually attempted to compensate these other 
physical or sensory disabilities but the soul, which might even be easier 
to put right, is either forgotten or ignored all together. 


In the past, the lives of people with disabilities have been spent 
within conditions of regulated care, mistaken theology and misguided 
notion of charity. This has been characterized by “caging” them 
especially in their formative stage in segregated institutions for a long 
time, bringing about the idea that they are special and different from 
the rest of society. The result has been spiritual and social alienation of 
these from the rest of society. The evidence to this situation 1s the fact 
that up to the present time, very few churches are accessible to people 
with disabilities. Those that permit entry deny further accessibility. A 
fully accessible church should permit the people with disabilities access 
to the sanctuary so that they are able to participate in all aspects of the 
church activities. Fully accessible churches should have programmes 
for intellectually impaired, some sign language interpreters for the deaf, 
sitting that can permit wheelchair users to sit with their families and 
should also assign Sunday readings to blind readers who can read Braille 
and are willing to do so as a way of encouraging participation. 


6. DISABILITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Organizations “for” and Organizations “of” persons with 
disabilities 


There are two types of organizations involved in disability work. 
These are organizations “for” persons with disabilities and organizations 
of persons with disabilities. Organizations “for” persons with disabilities 
refer to organizations that are started and basically managed by people 
who are not themselves persons with disabilities but are serving the 
needs of people with disabilities either with direct service or through 
prevention of disabilities and quite often in both. Organizations “of” 
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persons with disabilities are those which are started and managed by 
persons with disabilities themselves as associations, pressure groups 
and/or interest groups. Organizations “for” persons with disabilities are 
much older and emerged partly as a need arose to care for the weak 
and the less fortunate people in the society who were considered unable 
to survive without organized care. They came into being as a result of 
the emergence of a class of philanthropists or disability welfare 
professionals out of the care work in the middle ages convents and 
infirmaries. Measured against the standards of the time, the church 
was a virtual pioneer in the establishment of organizations “for” persons 
with disabilities but it has been joined in this role by governments and 
other modern charities. A number of these organizations have been 
running for hundreds of years in developed countries and have been 
responsible for the establishment of their sister organizations in 
developing countries. Good examples of these include the Royal 
Commonwealth Society for the Blind, the Royal Commonwealth Society 
for the Deaf and Royal National Institute for the Blind all in Britain, the 
American Foundation for the Blind and many others serving different 
categories of disabilities in different countries. 


At the International level, these charities and government 
departments responsible for the welfare of persons with disabilities are 
federated into the Rehabilitation International, an organization based in 
New York and formed way back in 1920 with current membership of 
over 130 countries world wide. 


The history of the organizations “of” persons with disabilities is 
much shorter. They emerged as a result of felt need to react to the 
type of services offered by organizations “for” persons with disabilities 
and the absence of persons with disabilities in the running of these 
organizations and therefore failure to be consulted about their own 
welfare. The emergence of human right approach to development 
also brought with it the questioning of the way persons with disabilities 
were generally treated in the society. These organizations have for 
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most part been formed to pressurize for services and participation in 
the society life although they are increasingly becoming involved in 
development work. They are by nature therefore, more militant in 
their quest to press for both services to, and recognition of persons 
with disabilities and hence their recent emergence as “Disability Rights 
Movements”. 


The earliest of these organizations emerged at the turn of the 
last century in the Nordic countries where they, with time managed to 
outshine organizations “for” persons with disabilities and quickly spread 
their influence to both industrialized and later developing world. The 
Nordic organizations formed themselves into National federations of 
individual categories of disabilities and this trend eventually spread to 
other parts of the world. In the 60’s and 70’s, they influenced formation 
of world federations of different categories of disabilities and hence 
the emergence of such movements as the international Federation of 
the Deaf, The International Federation of the Hard of Hearing and 
The international Federation of the Blind which later merged with the 
world Council for the Welfare of the Blind (WCWB) in 1984 to become 
the World Blind Union. 


At the international level, organizations of persons with disabilities 
felt the need to get together and strengthen their voice in the struggle 
for social and economic justice on the part of persons with disabilities 
and to urge for recognition and full participation in all public affairs and 
especially the issues relating to their welfare and services. This was 
mainly sparked off by the continued growth of a class of disability 
professionals who were not themselves people with disabilities working 
through organizations “for” persons with disabilities. These organizations 
had continued to speak on behalf of persons with disabilities with neither 
participation of, nor consultations with them. In 1981, a historical 
international conference for the organizations of persons with disabilities 
to discuss some of this persistent situation was convened in Winnipeg, 
Canada. This conference culminated among other things in the formation 
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or the birth of a world body named Disabled People International 
(DPI) . This body has spread its wings and influence throughout the 
globe and enjoys a UN observer status. Membership to it is by the 
federations or National Umbrella Organizations which are themselves 
formed by bringing together associations of different categories of 
persons with disabilities. 


7. THE NEED FOR A DISABILITY RIGHTS MOVEMENT: 


Evidently, disability continues to receive a very low priority 
on all social concerns. As a result of this unfortunate disadvantaged 
within their society, more often than not, persons with disabilities do 
not have equality with the rest of the population. In almost all 
instances, programs, services and projects in all aspects of disability 
work are under resourced or non-existent. Worst hit is the area of 
equalization of opportunities. Globally, there are pleas from all over 
to legitimize the struggle against discrimination of persons with 
disabilities on the basis of either their lost functional capacity or 
mere attitudes. The battle against discrimination goes on every day. 
All persons with disabilities have a story to tell or an experience to 
live with. We are aware that these are issues that require multi- 
dimensional approach as well as corporate effort. One effective 
way is to strengthen the organizations of persons with disabilities 
and to enable them to make effective representation to governing 
bodies and to all parts of our society. 


Self-advocacy is a major concern of disability rights movements 
in an attempt to achieve the goal of attaining a dignified life in the 
community. To achieve this, much work will be needed particularly for 
persons with disabilities to get themselves out of the low status to which 
the society has relegated them. It will be necessary to make all the 
necessary attempts to have persons with disabilities integrated in all 
aspects of church’s and community’s spiritual, social and economic 
development activities. 
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The major concern will be to enable the society to captivate a 
positive attitude towards persons with disabilities and to understand 
their needs, aspirations and limitations. In most of the developing 
countries, it is still largely taken that the responsibility of caring for 
persons with disabilities lies in their families and relatives who are 
expected to meet all their needs and consequently to control their lives 
irrespective of their age. It will be necessary for the society to be 
made aware that first and foremost, persons with disabilities are people. 
Their being persons with disabilities is secondary and incidental to this 
fact. They therefore have emotional and physical attributes of the human 
being despite the limitations imposed on them by the disabilities. They 
need security, self esteem and self actualization besides the basic needs 
of food, clothes and shelter. They need to participate, contribute, enjoy 
work, belong, be accepted, raise families and to live decent economically 
independent lives. The entire society will need to hear the cry, the 
complaint, the voice and the logic of persons with disabilities in their 
effort to assert their lost dignity. The whole general community will 
have to be sensitized to these rights. 


The role of disability rights movements have to go beyond mere 
advocacy. It is imperative that these movements should also centre on 
educating persons with disabilities not only on their rights but also about 
their responsibilities. It will be necessary for persons with disabilities 
to understand and analyze some of the prevailing situations and the 
historical factors that have contributed to the low status presently 
maintained by the majority of them. Some of these have their route 
causes in the inadequate resource allocation. Education provision as a 
factor in the past can be considered to have been a major set back. 


It is understandable that the care for persons with disabilities 
should be the responsibility of the community in general but persons 
with disabilities must take the lead and sensitise the community unlike 
in the past. United efforts by the churches, the disability movement, 
the community and the government will be required to establish more 
schools and units, train new teachers for the deaf, look into ways of 
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providing cheaper Braille equipment and Braille reading materials and, 
to provide cheaper wheel chairs and other orthopedic aids. These 
provisions will not come to persons with disabilities in a silver platter. A 
struggle for social emancipation must ensue. Persons with disabilities 
can no longer afford to stand aloof and remain passive recipients of 
charity. They must take part in all discussions about their affairs. They 
must rise to the call, “nothing about us without us”’. 


The need for practical and psychological preparation of persons 
with disabilities for integrated life should not be underestimated. It is 
common understanding that persons with disabilities have so often been 
reminded of their inability and therefore the necessity to rely on others 
and this has led many to internalise these negative societal values. 
Many have consequently tended to take advantage of their disabilities 
to attract pity and perpetuate irresponsibility. There is a need to impress 
on such individual responsibilities as meeting one’s own obligations as 
a member of the wide society. All possible ways of educating persons 
with disabilities on the need for self reliance, self recognition and self 
dignity which can be achieved by independent life should be employed. 
There is no other organization which is better suited to play this role 
than a strong disability rights movement. 


8. LIBERATION THEOLOGY 


Taking a cue from feminist theology, there has been an attempt 
to extend this philosophy to disability issues. The stories in the gospels 
about how Jesus healed persons with different diseases and disabilities 
are traditionally interpreted as acts of liberation, stories of how human 
beings receive possibilities to live a richer life. The discrimination and 
marginalization felt by many with disabilities (including blindness) has 
led to a liberation theology of disability (Eiseland, 1994; Elshout, 1995). 
This view emphasizes that Jesus was not only a miracle worker, but 
also a boundary crosser; He chose His friends from among the outcasts 
of society. Because Jesus took on the limitations of humanity and lived 
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among disabled and disenfranchised persons, people with disabilities 
can be empowered to accept their physical conditions as “survivable” 
(Eiseland, 1994) and to struggle for justice and self-determination. Thus, 
they are liberated from second-class, object-of-charity status to full 
participation, embodiment in an imperfect but acceptable body, and 
being part of the church. Professionals should therefore walk beside 
those with disabilities instead of “leading” them. Liberation theology 
says that God provides strength to struggle, grace to realize that self- 
worth is not dependent on physical status or actions, and Christ as an 
example of one who struggles for justice. Although a liberation theology 
of disability has not been officially articulated, it might include the healing 
of societal inequalities that lead to poverty, preventable disabilities, and 
unequal treatment of persons with disabilities; in this view, societal 
healing is as important as individual healing. Liberation theology might 
also emphasize the changing of persons with disabilities internalized 
negative attitudes toward disability to attitudes of self-affirmation. 


9. ECUMENICAL RESPONSE 


The ecumenical movement has over the years found itself faced 
with the necessity to address disability as a concern. After the fourth 
assembly of the World Council of Churches in 1968, the theme “The 
Unity of the Church and the Renewal of Humankind” emerged as a 
means of relating issues of church and society. At the assembly and 
subsequently, the attempt to explore the church as a more inclusive 
community intensified. A concern to address the inclusion of people 
with disabilities in the church emerged within the Faith and Order 
Commission, and gathered momentum at the Louvain meeting of the 
Commission in 1971. This first attempt to address the situation of persons 
with disabilities was a theological examination of service for the disabled 
in the light of the compassion of Christ. 


In the period, which followed, concern with persons with 
disabilities moved from theological reflection to practical questions of 
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inclusiveness within churches and church communities. But often, this 
reflection and action in the churches treated persons with disabilities 
as objects rather than subjects of reflection. The appearance of 
Ecumenical Disability Advocates Network (EDAN), founded at the 
WCC’s 1998 assembly, and its assimilation within the WCC structures, 
has itself come to be a sign of hope in the process of conscientization 
of Christian churches and institutions, because now persons with 
disabilities are themselves the subjects or actors of reflection or action. 
EDAN works in the eight regions of the world and serves as a network 
of encounter and support as persons with disabilities seek to address 
the specific issues and challenges in their own contexts. 


Itis hoped that the work of EDAN will also enable the churches 
to interact with the disability discourse and help them address inclusion, 
active participation and full involvement in the spiritual and social life 
of the church in particular and society in general. 


9. REACHING OUT TO PERSONS WITH DISABILITIES 


It has to be borne in mind that it is not just in the realm of 
spiritual needs that the people with disabilities have received 
discouragingly separate treatment. They have also not been involved 
in other social development activities within the church and community 
in general. The spiritual negligence is only a part of this trend. The 
church should see itself as the most authentic institution to champion 
the course of forging an equal partnership with the persons with 
disabilities. It is the most legitimate door to participation of people 
with disabilities in spiritual, social and development activities in the 
community. Equal partnership has to be justified by the fact that 
people with disabilities are not an exception in the society. Rather 
they are the rule as they have always been. Jesus defined his mission 
on earth by reference to the people with disabilities (Mt. 11:4-5 ). 
This inclusion of all people by Jesus in his work 1s a sign of his special 
message to restore the human condition to wholeness. The church is 
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expected to follow this example and to do all that is within its means, 
not as an option but as a commission. 


People with disabilities have been misunderstood, overlooked 
and sometimes discriminated for too long and thus to restore their 
confidence and trust will require very careful approach. Theologians 
and church leaders will not only need to dig deep into the word of God 
to understand God’s will and promise to them but also to socially 
understand their feelings, aspirations and specific spiritual needs. Three 
main aspects that have so far worked negatively in the partnering of 
persons with disabilities need special attention. These are paternalistic 
and patronizing attitudes, exclusion from participation and an unjustified 
emphasis on physical healing. 


A while ago, I informally raised the subject of faith healing and 
participation of persons with disabilities in the church life during a board 
meeting of the National Umbrella body for the organizations of people 
with disability in Kenya. In that meeting, there were blind, deaf and 
physically disabled people. Three quarters of the group informed me 
that they do not go to church and that they do not believe in miracle 
healing. Asking them why they do not go to church, some of the answers 
given were that they were embarrassed because on being seen in 
church, the preachers often ignore their prepared sermon and instead 
preach on disability. Such sermons will center on God’s mercy and 
kindness to the suffering among the disabled, questions of curse over 
generation and how God can remove these curses, and the deliverance 
of those who have faith from their curses, diseases and of course 
disabilities. 


The group felt that most sermons condemn them as poor wretched 
and cursed lot that cannot receive God’s mercy because they have no 
faith. They also complained of a prosperity gospel common to the 
churches today whose message is that you get blessed in accordance 
to how you give in the church. Being generally poor, this kind of a 
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message condemns them to a lot that cannot be blessed because they 
are unable to give like the rest of the worshipers. Another problem 
cited was isolation. One physically disabled woman said that whenever 
she walks into a church and sits down, all other worshipers who come 
after her makes sure that they sit as far away from her as they could. 
She comes alone and has to walk out alone even though there is a lot 
of interaction among other worshipers both as they come in and as 
they go away. 


On healing, they all said that they have at one time or the other 
in their life been subjects of faith healing prayers. None of them in all 
their life knew anybody with an obvious disability that was ever healed 
through prayers though they had constantly heard that people are healed. 
They had no reason to believe that this happens as they have all through 
in their lives been in constant touch with people with disabilities either 
during their school life or their adult life. One of them, a partially sighted 
woman illustrated that during her school days, she was prayed for in a 
major Christian meeting and due to her residual vision, she was herself 
disillusioned that she had received a healing and left the meeting with 
that kind of a testimony. She only realized later that there was no 
difference in her degree of vision. She believed that many, especially 
those with less obvious conditions go through the same type of illusions. 
However, their testimonies get so widely made public that even when 
they discover that their condition is unchanged, they do not have the 
courage to correct the perception. The group argued that God these 
days heals through hospitals and what the church should do is to support 
the development of the medical Science and growth of well equipped 
medical facilities. 


The WCC Interim Theological Statement provides some insights 
on alternative ways to view the subject of healing and disabilities in the 
modern age. The healing section differentiates between healing and 
cure where the gospel healing stories are seen not as merely cure of 
the body but more of the individual’s restoration in and into the society. 
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It is an act of making them human and therefore joining up with the 
rest of the community in their day to day pre-occupation. When the 
blind Bartimeus’ sight 1s restored (Mark 10: 46-52), he immediately 
joins in the procession as the others. He is transformed from the beggar 
on the roadside to one member of the crowd that followed with Jesus. 
He is no longer isolated, ignored, despised or rebuked. His transformation 
transcends from mere ability to see to becoming an equal participant to 
the daily life and happening in his society. 


When the physically disabled man at the beautiful gate (Acts 3: 
1-10), has his ability restored, he joins other worshipers in the temple. 
Something he had never done before. He is accepted as one of them 
and no longer a stranger. This is a great transformation brought about 
not only by the cure but also by the act of reconciliation with those who 
previously had nothing to do with him. His act of worship also signifies 
reconciliation with God. This is a full process of healing as it brought 
about the man’s restoration of his humanity and therefore acceptance 
by those who had always considered him less human. 


In the John 5: 1-18 story of the man who had been at the pool of 
Bethsaida for thirty-eight years, we are told that he met with Jesus 
later after his cure in the temple. This might probably be the first time 
that he had ever been to a temple because prior to that, his disability 
according to the Jewish culture and religion made him unclean and 
therefore unworthy of being in a holy place. Like the other two, he had 
been restored, set free, made human and therefore reconciled with the 
rest of the Jewish people. 


The cardinal message in these stories is that when we create 
an inviting environment and provide space for full participation and 
active involvement of people with disabilities in the church life, we 
are participating in Christ’s healing ministry. This is all so true in my 
own life. Although like all other human beings I have gone through 
some ups and downs, the opportunity and assistance given to me to 
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continue with my education, secure a job, enjoy family life and 
acceptance as a contributor in the ecumenical vineyard, a field in 
which I have now worked for the last seventeen years has given me 
a sense of full restoration despite my visual impairment. Like Paul, I 
can say that my life is an example that God’s strength is perfected in 
weakness (2 Cor. 12: 7-8). 


One of the problems of the Christian faith today is the different 
teaching, doctrine and theology. Some of these as observed in my 
meeting with the group of persons with disabilities have at times led to 
serious and unhelpful paternalistic and patronizing attitudes in the church. 
The continued interpretation and believe among some churches that 
there is relationship between disability/sickness and sin has made them 
develop an attitude of pity and sympathy to those disabled or sick. To 
them, the presence of people with disabilities in the church is a sign 
that the church is unable to combat the devil that 1s the source of these 
infirmities. The response to this is endless prayers for those in this 
condition and when these prayers do not yield the expected result, the 
victim is blamed for having no faith. Consequent relation is that the 
person in question will opt to stay away, not only from that particular 
church but also from the Christian faith. This explains why more often 
than not, persons with disabilities feel alienated, marginalized, 
embarrassed and in some cases offended by the treatment meted on 
them by the church. Whereas we cannot blame a church for the 
interpretation of the bible that they may adopt, it is necessary in this 
age that a more inclusive and empowering theology and therefore 
interpretation of the bible be adopted. 


Most important, in this modern age of information, 
communication and technology with all the assistive devises to enable 
persons with disabilities to function in the society and to take part in 
nearly all aspects of societal’s life, miraculous cure or fixing of 
impairments in the body should not be the central reason for presenting 
those who bear these impairments to God. Those who take this to be 
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the case have failed to understand that the soul which is the ultimate 
subject of the gospel mission is more important than the physical body. 
People, irrespective of their bodily condition need to hear and to be 
reached with the gospel. They need to partake in getting the gospel 
to others. Their impairments can neither be a cause for their remission 
of sin nor excuse for their failure to play their part in the extension of 
the kingdom. This is best illustrated by the already cited example of 
Saint Paul and his bodily condition which he calls a thorn in the fresh 
that troubled him. He prayed three times to have it taken away. Instead 
of a cure, God assured him that His grace was sufficient to uphold 
him. (2 Cor. 12: 7-8). Is that same grace not sufficient to persons 
with disabilities to march on as crusaders of the gospels and partakers 
of the Kingdom? o 
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Reconstructing The Disabled Loving 
Theological Communities: An Urgent Call To 
Theological Institutions Today 


Margaretha M Hendriks-R* 


Despite the works done by EDAN (Ecumenical Disability 
Advocates Network) and WCC, many churches and societies all over 
the world are still indifferent to the disability issues. The stark reality of 
people with disabilities being excluded from day to day activities both 
in society and in church is regretful. I observe the traffic and 
transportation facilities in some countries in Asia, including my country 
for example, and I am sorry to say that Asian societies have paid very 
little attention to the causes of disability. Situation on college and 
university campuses reflects the same lack. I read an article in a 
magazine some months ago, where a story of a wheel chaired youth 
was published. She states that it was with much difficulty but with 
great determination that she was admitted into one of the universities 
in the country. She was rejected by several universities before that, 
under the pretext that their campus, were not equipped with facilities 
for students with special needs like her. She and her family made special 
efforts to convince the authorities of the last university about their 
determination not to bother anyone on the campus with her practical 
needs, instead she will do her utmost best to do everything by herself 
or if possible with the help of her family, like carrying her to and from 
locations on the campus which cannot be reached by a wheel chair, 
etc. She finished her study on time with flying colors and is doing well 


*Dr. Margaretha M. Hendriks is Vice-moderator of the Central Committee of the 
WCC and Professor of OT and Feminist Theology at Faculty of Theology of Moluccan 
Christian University, Indonesia. 
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in her work now. Disability problems are not merely issues which 
concern our emotional being. It is very much a justice issue. People 
with disabilities suffer gross injustice in society, therefore it is not to be 
ignored especially by the church and theological communities. 


Unfortunately, the church generally has not done much to 
transform the present condition, instead many churches are still quite 
indifferent to the issue. The very limited participation of people with 
disabilities in church life confirms the case. Therefore what ATESEA 
is doing now 1s very positive, especially in conscientizing and in 
developing solidarity of theological communities and churches in Asia 
in general with people with disabilities. Theological communities and 
churches who believe strongly in God’s promise of life in abundance to 
all, in the God of justice who takes sides with those who are oppressed 
and marginalized cannot but to take the disability causes seriously, to 
listen to their cry of pain and suffering of marginalization and to become 
their partner in reclaiming their rights as an integral part of God’s people 
in society and in the church. 


Constructing Theology for Disability: Some Reflections 


As I see it, the indifferent attitude that some churches took so 
far towards people with disabilities is greatly influenced by the cultural 
paradigm that pervades our societies since time immemorial. It is what 
I would like to call ‘the paradigm of the straight’, where only those who 
are considered straight and normal be it physically or mentally are 
accepted and given due regards in society. The able bodied are 
considered straight and normal in such society, because they have no 
physical problems nor are they challenged mentally. Others who do not 
meet such physical and mental standard are not counted in and therefore 
are often marginalized in the society. It is just natural that in many 
societies until now it is the able bodied who generally determine the 
social norms and regulations for our societies, because they are also 
considered as the better, stronger and superior than others especially 
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those with disabilities. Thus, they have all privileges in society including 
the right to govern and to make decision on other’s behalf especially 
that of person with disabilities. Philosophy and social science call this 
the dualistic hierarchical paradigm which divides and confronts world 
realities one against the other and puts them in hierarchical order. The 
usage of the same paradigm has also caused much discrimination and 
injustice to women both in church and in society (Ivone Gebara, Out of 
the Depths). 


Yes, in the world governed by the able bodied, the disabled bodied 
is subjected to the social norms and values which are defined and 
determined by the able bodied, while people with disability hardly have 
any say in this. Quite naturally the experience, aspiration or needs of 
people with disability are seldom counted in the decision making process 
and in determining the makeup of society, as already mentioned before. 
To me this is the root cause of discriminative treatment and acts of: 
violation done against people with disability that we often see both in 
church and society. We are called to address this injustice and start 
rectifying it by offering an alternative cultural paradigm which favors, 
respects and is loving to all and not only to a certain group of people. 
It is to this need that we, the theological communities, are called to 
contribute. 


It is also obvious that the churches for a long time have not 
developed critical standing towards such cultural paradigm, rather to 
make use of it unreservedly in the make up of the church life, including 
the church’s theological undertakings. We cannot deny the fact that 
much of theological thinking developed in the church for a long time is 
sicatly influenced by this thought pattern. The metaphors used for God, 
for example, such as warrior, king etc, stress more on the powerful 
able bodied nature of God, which identify very little with the pain and 
suffering experienced by people with disabilities. And adding up to the 
legalistic type of theology developed also in the church, which sees 
misfortune as punishment for the wrongdoing committed against God 
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either personally or collectively, while fortune is seen as blessing coming 
from God to repay for the right conduct and faithfulness, any disability 
is naturally and easily misunderstood as the consequence of sin 
committed. The question , “who have sinned, the man or his parents” 
(John 9:1-12), posed by Jesus disciples when they see a man born 
blind sitting at the roadside, reflects such type of theology which is 
very much alive among people in various religious communities and 
also within the church up to the present day. Surely, such theology 
has no liberating message whatsoever to humanity. On the contrary it 
oppresses people with disabilities the most for 1t brands them sinful, 
those who deserve to be looked down upon and marginalized. 


If we read this text from the perspective of the disable bodied 
people, who are crying for justice and acceptance, for love and respect, 
we can reinterpret it as the way Jesus is using to refute the traditional 
theological paradigm used so far. Jesus response, “neither this man nor 
his parents, ...but this happened so that the works of God is displayed 
in his life”, should be understood as a theological reorientation or better 
still theological reconstruction done by Jesus relating to disability 
problems. By saying this Jesus is actually dismantling the dualistic thought 
pattern which is oppressive to all and is promoting in it’s place a new 
kind of theology which is more life oriented and liberating specifically 
to people with disabilities. He seemingly wants to ask his disciples then 
and at all time to look at people with disabilities with different eyes, 
focusing more on their God- given life than on their sin. We need to 
remind ourselves also of the fact that committing sin is not merely the 
story of people with disabilities, it is indeed the story of all human 
being. Therefore, it is quite unfair for the disciples or anybody else then 
and at any time to judge them so. My friends in the disability workshop 
said, the question posed by the disciples shows that it is the society 
who is disabled and not the blind man. And I agree totally with them. 


Now, coming back to what’s left, I should also say that for the 
purpose of developing a life enhancing theology, we could interpret this 
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text also as Jesus way of calling his disciples then and now , including 
the churches and theological communities of today, to do the same 
dismantling process to our own prejudices and superiority complex 
which we have been cultivating for so long towards people with 
disabilities. We should also hear in the text, Jesus calls to discard our 
own misgivings, that which goes to the extent of unjustifiably comparing 
disability with handicap thus treating disable bodied as unfit for social 
and church life and to confine them separately, mostly to homes and 
special institutions. Jesus is calling us to do otherwise, that is to start 
reconstructing a more equal, and disabled loving society and church 
for all, so that people with disabilities might find space to grow among 
our communities, to be able to cultivate the potentials that God has 
granted to them however different they might be compared with those 
of the able bodied people, and however small they might be in the eyes 
of others. Making God’s works displayed in the blind man’s life as 
Jesus was saying in the text, is also a call to all, the able and disable 
bodied alike to work hand in hand in order that we may enhance our 
potentials, and specifically those of the disable bodied that we all may 
reflect the loving and caring face of God through each and everyone’s 
life. That’s what the theological concept of the Image of God that 
Samuel Kabue and Wati Longchar are referring to, is all about (S Kabue 
and W Longchar, “Disability Discourse In Ecumenical and Ministerial 
Formation Programme”). For when the writers of Genesis text 
(Gen1:26-28) speaks about man and woman being created in the image 
of God they actually were referring to an ethical responsibility that 
every man and woman bear, which is the responsibility to portray the 
creative, loving and caring face of God through his or her life and 
works (cf. G Von Rad, Old Testament Theology, vol I). Actually, the 
word, “Likeness”, (tselem and demuth in Hebrew) connotes the meaning 
of something of similarity, both in form and appearance (Preuss, in 
Theological Dictionary of the OT by Botterweck and Ringgren. In 
the OT world they were used to denote statues placed in certain states 
which are governed by a monarch to show his or her sovereignity over 
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the state (Von Rad, /bid). Interpreting the words as applied to human 
being, is like saying that both the able and disable bodied are placed by 
God in the world to make God’s presence which is loving, caring and 
creative, known to the world,. In this vein of thought, we can never 
interpret them as pointing to having the power to dominate, anymore, 
as it used to be done by certain interpreters before. Domination does 
not bring any good to human being either individually or collectively, on 
the contrary it brings evil to many. The people of Southern Kingdom of 
Israel, who just came back from the Babylonian exile, in which historical 
context this text was written, experienced the worst evil of domination 
done by the superpower nation during that era. It is just unthinkable 
then for us to interpret this term along this line of thought. Instead, the 
people of God who already experienced domination were warned by 
God time and again, never to repeat the same experience again on 
anyone else (cf. Ex.22:21, 23:9) 


In this relation, theological languages and symbols which are 
being used to identify God mainly with power and domination need 
reinterpretation, because it does not tally with the experience of people 
with disabilities. Power which is misused for the purpose of domination 
as it is generally practiced in our societies and churches, as has been 
pointed out, has very often marginalized, even excluded the disable 
bodied persons. It is to this power and domination oriented societies 
that an alternative theology of power should be made to prevail. This 
is what Jesus did also during his life time. His suffering on the cross, is 
the manner in which he manifested his power in a new and liberating 
way. Yes, the cross event is actually Jesus way of challenging the 
abusive power and offering new way in utilizing it. Jesus shows his 
disciples in particular and the world in general that power that we 
receive from God is not meant to be misused for domination purposes, 
rather for the service and empowerment of many. He also wants to 
declare through the cross event that the right and appointed place for 
people with power is with the oppressed and the voiceless in order to 
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help them find freedom and voice to speak for their rights, rather than 
to be over and oppressive to them. 


Another theological concept which I find meaningful in our 
endeavor to construct a more egalitarian and disabled loving society is 
that of “the household of God” (Eph.2:19). This concept stresses on 
equal standing among all members of family, despite differences that 
might prevail among them be it in characters, talents, capacities, ethnicity, 
social status etc. ). The word oikumene also denotes the same meaning. 
Every living being of distinct particularity, different feature and character 
or of unique bearing integrally belong to the house, the Oikos, the world 
where we live in. Making God the father and mother figure of the 
household, the concept of the household of God, actually puts a heavy 
stress on the sisterhood and brotherhood relationship among family 
members, based on love which comes from God in Jesus Christ. This 
is the most important value that should hold the family together, hence 
it must be upheld and made prevalent in the household of God. More 
important still, the concept encourages sharing and empowering among 
members of the family, each contributes for the benefit and the wellbeing 
of the whole family. That is to say that in the household of God, no 
member is treated as though she or he is at the receiving end only, 
rather all are at the giving end as well. The people with disabilities are 
very capable of doing that. In the experiences of families living with 
disable bodied person, many of them give witness about how much the 
disable bodied member becomes source of happiness in the life of the 
families involved. Some other speak about the spiritual riches that the 
able bodied people in the family need to learn from their disable bodied 
sisters and brothers. K.C. Abraham in his article, “Theological Education 
and Disability” also shares from his real life experience of caring for 
his own daughter, saying that even the mentally challenged person can 
contribute from his or her own resources, the wealth which really 
enhances the family’s spiritual experience. The stories of person like 
Helen Keller and Beethoven in the past, or of Stephen Hawkins of the 
present time, etc, clearly show how much our world can receive from 
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people with disabilities if they are allowed and are empowered to do 
so. The Central Committee of the WCC also has some very potential 
leaders representing people with disability. So as I see it, in a loving and 
caring family sphere, where every member of the household specifically 
those with disability feel secure, accepted and loved, each one will find 
space to grow both physically and mentally, and is enabled to contribute 
more significantly for the benefit of the whole. 


I also think that in our efforts to bring the disability discourses 
into the center of theological concern, we are in need of relating the 
theological languages and symbols used for God to the experience of 
disable bodied persons. We already touched on the loving and caring 
God. But there are also some symbols which are still very much in use 
in the theological circle that put too much stress on the power and 
might of the able bodied God, thus positioning God too far away from 
the experiences of people with disabilities. Theological terms such as 
King, Mighty and Powerful God as already referred to earlier are some 
of the examples which need reinterpretation for this purpose. Actually 
the Bible contains rich resources of related images of God. We need to 
rediscover the relevant ones and make use of them in constructing a 
more relevant theology relating to disability. The suffering and 
compassionate face of God are some of the relevant images which 
can be brought forward for the same use. 


The Theological Institutions - What We Can Do From Now? 


As representatives of various theological communities, we need 
to make serious efforts to address disability issues in our theological 
institutions with real commitment to take up the challenge seriously 
and concretely. Given the responsibility to educate potential church 
ministers and future leaders for the church, theological education should 
instill positive attitude and approach towards disability. Only then we 
can expect some real changes and renewal in the church in particular, 
and in society in general for the disability discourses and persons with 
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disabilities. Moreover, this is an urgent call that needs instant response 

from the church and theological institution without delay. In fact, our 

sisters and brothers with disabilities are actually working hard struggling 

to reclaim their rights as God’s children as an integral part of the 

church and the society. Their condition is comparable to what St. 

Paul is saying about the creation, who is waiting with eager 

expectation,.... to be liberated from it’s bondage of decay and brought | 
into the glorious freedom of the children of God (Rom.8:19-21). They 

need our assistance and solidarity. Theological institutions should be 

in the midst of this struggle for liberation. 


To meet this special need some aspects of theological education 
system are proposed: 


1. Relating to academic formation: There are some important 
aspects which have to be taken into account. Firstly, the curricula, 
which needs to be fashioned towards disability concern or 
disability loving and respectful. Meaning that theological curricula 
should be able to reflect our concern, respect and love to people 
with disability and to disability causes. In doing so we need to 
infuse the disability studies into theological curricula. EDAN has 
done some successful work along this line with select theological 
institutions in Africa and in some other parts of the world, maybe 
the rest should follow up from there. Of course there are some 
theological schools which might be hesitant in doing so for fear 
of collision with the already heavy curriculum agreed nationally, 
such case could be found in Indonesia for example. Confronting 
with such tendency, we should propose for a little flexibility and 
creativity, like integrating the course with other theological 
discipline, such as the biblical studies, contextual theologies, 
church history etc. The school could also offer courses on 
disability as elective to students. They can also encourage the | 
final year students to write thesis on the subject, thus fostering 
research and publication on the same field of study. Actually 
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theological institutions have been through the same experience 
with great success when they were introducing feminist concerns. 
We can use the same exercise in dealing also with disability 
courses. Secondly, in relation to field work; more exposures could 
be arranged for students and theological teachers to meet with 
disabled persons or to visit the related institutions in order to get 
them acquainted and to have real experience of meeting or living 
with them. Inputs that come from field work can further enrich 
the development of curricula. 


Relating te community life and the spiritual formation: 
The above mentioned exposures could also bring enrichment 
to the community life specifically pertaining to the spiritual 
growth of the campus community. Worship service on the 
campus needs to include stories about the pain and sufferings, 
the stigmatization and marginalization that people with disabilities 
undergo, and also about their courage in facing life problems 
and contribution they give to the society. Such sharing and 
reflection could enhance empathy, solidarity and appreciation 
among the campus community towards people with disability. 
The campus community should also fashion its life as an open 
and a welcoming community to people with disabilities, 
recruiting those who are interested and capable to study 
theology and also employing them in deserving positions. It 
needs to implement the concept of Koinonia where real sharing 
is experienced among the community. Theological campus can 
never become just an academic arena where intellectual 
exercise and abstract theory on God is developed. It should 
also become the real community of believers, where faith in 
God is lived out in the most concrete way possible. In other 
words, if we are serious about developing a life enhancing 
theology especially relating to disability causes, we should also 
make sure. that the whole system of theological education 
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mirrors this concern and support the existence of people with 
disabilities and other marginalized people in the world today. 
We have said before that, theology should not become mere 
words, or remain in theories, it should be brought into practice 
and become our habitual life style. The theological communities 
should strive to make it happen. 


3. The last related point is physical facilities on the theological 
campus. Becoming open and welcoming people with disabilities 
requires special facilities to respond to their special needs. Not 
many schools could afford the expenses in a short time. Yet we 
have to start with some small steps that may lead to bigger ones. 
But the first step must be taken. 
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Theological Reflections On 
The Experience Of The Disabled 


K.C. Abraham* 


1. Theology is a discourse carried out by able bodied people for 
the able bodied. So disability 1s not a theological category and there is 
very little material available which we may draw from for our theological 
reflection on disability. The materials that reflect on the experiences 
of the disabled: their special hardship, social pressures on them, their 
emotional and spiritual problems, their rights and their struggle for justice 
and the peculiar gifts they bring to our faith and our understanding of 
our spirituality are relatively few. 


But thanks to the WCC ‘Programme on Persons with 
Disabilities’, some resources are made available. The book Disabled 
God by Nancy Eiesland is an outstanding contribution with its focus 
on the struggle of the physically disabled. There are other helpful 
reflections by the physically challenged. But the expression of the 
mentally challenged as they are not used to the conceptual discourse 
(they have other ways of articulating their experiences) are relatively 
fewer. Henry Nouwen’s reflection on his life with the L’Arch 
community is an exception. 


2. There are cultural and theological reasons why a discourse 
on the experience of the disabled has become difficult. The ideas of 
perfection and of beauty that are ingrained in our psyche and sanctioned 
by our culture tend to preclude any form of disability. There is no 


“Rev. Dr. K.C. Abraham, an ordained Presbyter of the Church of South India was 
formerly the Director of South Asia Theological Research Institute and Professor of 
Theology and Ethics at the United Theological College, Bangalore. 
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“beauty” in the disabled. Perfection is measured by physical and 
mental endowments that are rarely found in the experiences of the 
disabled. Any form of disability makes you less than human. 


For this reason they are excluded from society. They are 
preferred not to be seen. In our churches they are seldom present. 
We are told that 10% of the human population has some deformity or 
other. Yet in our church services they are absent. In fact, our church 
buildings are not disabled friendly — one rarely sees a ramp or special 
wheel chair for the handicapped in them. As a pastor I was not aware 
of the presence of the disabled, until my child became mentally 
challenged. 


Theologically speaking, a weak God is a misnomer. Our God is 
Almighty with exquisite beauty. We will say more about this. 


3. Methodology. A theological reflection should begin with 
methodology. How do we do theology? The perspective from which 
we do theology is closely related to the “context” of theologising. All 
theologies are contextual. They are not reiteration of timeless truths and 
propositions. It is not an effort to apply a prefabricated system of ideas 
to asituation. Rather theological articulation arises out of our experience: 
experience of suffering, of humiliation and also our aspirations. Theology 
is faith articulated from a context. Amartya Sen in one of his writings 
has drawn our attention to the importance of positional view in Astronomy 
— Sun when looked at from different positions will have an impact on our 
views. There is a parallel in our theological thinking. Reality viewed 
from different experiences influence our theological articulation. The 
experience of the disabled like the experiences of women or dalits should 
generate a theology of a new genre. 


What we have learned from EATWOT is relevant here. 
Commitment is the first act of our theology. Theological reflection is 
only a second act. It has to start from a commitment to the struggles 
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of the disabled — their struggle for recognition of their rights to exist, 
for equality and against all cultural and prejudices and stigma. Our 
commitment is for liberation. Without this commitment our theology is 
only a construct in abstraction. 


4. Metaphorical theology. Theology is God-talk, a discourse 
on God. The discourse is based on a language which is symbolic and 
metaphorical. It is through metaphors that we articulate the 
incomprehensible reality. Metaphors arise out of a cultural or social 
environment. We use images borne out of our experience in the family 
— Father. There are also political and military images such as ruler, 
lord, master and warrior. 


All these metaphors which are cultural have a preference for 
patriarchal dominance. Patriarchy and hierarchy are characteristic of 
traditional societies. And the metaphors that maintain such order are 
used as controlling metaphors. Unfortunately we tend to confuse metaphor 
with reality. Metaphors are not literal truth. Father is a controlling metaphor 
as we are prone to think about the protective and caring role of a father 
as primordial to our life existence. This way of looking at theological 
language opens up the possibility of other metaphors that we commonly 
use. Feminists correctly point out that the caring role of God is best 
expressed through the metaphor of ‘mother’ or ‘lover’. 


What about metaphors that arise out of the experience of the 
disabled? ‘Disabled God’ is a metaphor that helps us articulate the 
experience of God from the perspective of the disabled. Nancy 
Eiesland, the author of The Disabled God affirms that the symbol of 
‘Disabled God’ arises “in the particular situation in which people with 
disabilities and others who can find themselves as they live out their 
faith and to fulfil their calling to live ordinary lives of worth and dignity”. 


She further notes that “contextualisation is that the disabled God 
emerges in the particular situation in which people with disabilities and 
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others who care find themselves as they try to live out their faith and to 
fulfil their calling to live ordinary lives of worth and dignity. 
Contextualisation is an authentic process of perceiving how God is 
present with people with disabilities and unmasking the ways in which 
theological inquiry has frequently instituted able-bodied experience as 
the theological norm.” 


Again, the symbol of Jesus Christ is that of a disabled God. “In 
presenting his impaired hands and feet to his startled friends, the 
resurrected Jesus is revealed as the disabled God”.' In this way the 
disabled God, not only challenges the stereotyped stigmatisation of the 
disabled persons, but it is an empowering and liberating way of doing 
theology. It is liberating because it is “a clear recognition of the limits 
of our bodies and an acceptance of the limits as the truth of being 
human”. In this way theology becomes a liberating truth and re- 
symbolisation of God — reality can be empowering. 


5. The Nature and Power of God. One of the key questions 
we need to raise in this context is about the nature of God. The classical 
understanding especially influenced by the Greek philosophy is to 
describe God as impassable — beyond change. The prefix ‘omni’ is 
used frequently in the characterisation of God: Omnipotent, omniscient 
or omnipresent. All powerful, all-knowing God who is present 
everywhere is beyond all feelings and change. ‘God as Raw Power’ 
was the emphatic assertion. One may recall the concept of nirguna 
brahma in the Hindu philosophy. God’s absoluteness is preserved by 
picturing God as almighty and powerful, beyond all qualities. 


Important changes have taken place in our understanding of God 
— thanks to our awareness of Biblical God and also the influence of 
personalistic and process philosophy. We discovered the prophetic insight 
into the power of God. To the prophets; 


'Nancy Eiesland, The Disabled God, Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994, p.98-99. 
? Ibid., p.108. 
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God does not reveal himself/herself as an abstract and impersonal 
power but in intimate relationship. 


In Isa. 63:8,9; 54:5,6; .... God as fellow sufferer, a great 
comforter, a husband and lover are referred to. “A re-symbolisation of 
divine power not as a dominative or controlling power, nor as dialectical 
power in weakness but as a liberating power that is effective in 
compassionate love” 1s taking place in the prophets. 


The discovery of a ‘God who suffers’ is at the centre of the 
theological constructions of Bonhoeffer, Moltmann and Dorothy Solle. 
This is important for us to develop a new language of God if we take 
the disabled and their experiences seriously. Happily we have a strong 
accent on the suffering God among Asian theologians. One of the 
pioneers in this kind of theology is Kitamurai (The Pain of God). We 
also have the recent writers like C.S. Song who develops the theme of 
a compassionate Christ. God does not come as an absolute omnipotent 
God, but as a compassionate God. 


Dalit theologians, especially A.P. Nirmal talks about pain pathos 
as the authentic experience of dalits and he discovers the face of God 
in it: God as relational, mutable and also a powerful being. The God 
who suffers with us empowers us to fight against all experiences of 
marginalisation, suffering and disability. It is important to affirm this 
understanding of God when we theologize from the perspective of the 
marginalization and suffering. 


6. Imago Dei. The life of the disabled brings certain challenges 
to our understanding of human nature. Theological anthropology 
assumes crucial significance in Christian tradition. Discussions on 
imago dei try to explain human uniqueness. But these interpretations 
are influenced by the western philosophical tradition, both Greek as 
well as enlightenment philosophy. Rationality is concerned as essential 
for human uniqueness. The capacity to reason that presupposes thought, 
language and the use of concepts distinguishes human from other 
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creatures as well as the disabled who have no linguistic ability. But 
recent thinkers who pay attention to the contextual concerns and 
struggles “have found a creative new way to take seriously the ethical 
and moral dimensions of the notion of the mage of God and thus to 
recognise that human rights and solidarity with the marginalised belong 
at the heart of any discussion of human uniqueness”.? Alasdair 
McIntyre in his work Dependent Rational Animals: Why Human 
Beings Need the Virtues, argues that the facts of vulnerability, affliction 
and dependence are central to an understanding to human condition. A 
refusal to take them seriously and to construct a ‘perfect’ image of 
human tends to be abstract and irrelevant to the realities of life. 


7. Doctrine of Sin: An important biblical insight that has 
influenced our theology is the affirmation that human nature is sinful. 
But how do we understand sin? It is often interpreted as hubris that 
corrupts the entire nature. ‘Missing the mark’ is another explanation 
given to the meaning of sin. These insights are important when we 
consider the individual as well as the collective experience of people in 
general. But how far are they relevant to the experience of the 
handicapped? They are often ‘sinned against’. The offence they commit 
is relatively insignificant and most often they are not even conscious of 
their so called misdeed. Yet their nature cannot be excluded from the 
purview of sin. It is better to think them as sinned against. Sinful acts 
the society commits to them by way of discrimination, prejudice and 
exclusion have serious consequences for their lives. In this sense sin is 
the disruption of relationships. 


Nancy Eiesland in her admirable book, The Disabled God, 
provides a useful discussion on the specific violence committed to the 
disabled. Two concepts used are ‘stigma’ and ‘minority-group model’. 


3 See ‘Theology, Science and Human Nature’ by Wentzel van Huyssteen in Princeton 
Seminary Bulletin (Vol. XXII No.3, 2006, p.202. He mentions the writings of Edward 
Farley, Phyllis Bird, Michael Walker representing this point of departure. 
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Quoting from Erving Goffman she says stigmas ‘are socially constructed 
relationships’. Historically, stigmas were imposed on individuals in the 
form of physical marking or branding to disgrace them. In modern 
societies, however, stigmas arise through social processes of interaction 
whereby individuals are marked or segregated because of an attribute 
they possess or because of something discrediting known about them. 
Hence stigmatised identities emerge through interpersonal interactions 
rather than as a psychological reaction to events”. 


The relationship between a stigmatised person and non- 
stigmatised person is ‘uncomfortable, tense and frustrating’. (p.60) 


Although the theory of stigma is based on interpersonal 
relationships, it ignores the collective and structural factors that influence 
societal relationships. The minority-group model articulated by social 
psychologists is used to address these aspects. This model is expressed 
in the following words of Roger Baker, 


The minority status of the physically disabled which is due to 
the negative attitudes of the physically normal majority...would 
seem to be in almost all respects similar to the problem of racial 
and religious underprivileged minorities... When as these 
problems are solved with respect to these other underprivileged 
minorities, the solutions may be applied to the physically 


handicapped as well.* 


While this paradigm is helpful, it has to be applied to the disabled. 
‘People with disabilities are subjected to prejudicial attitudes and 
discriminatory acts by the able-bodied majority, who consider people with 
disabilities inferior and use environmental segregation by way of built 
architectural barriers, as means of keeping a social and physical distance.° 


* Roger Baker, “The Social Psychology of Physical Disability,” Journal of Social 
Issues 4 (1948): 36. 
> Quoted in The Disabled God, by Nancy L. Eiesland, p.63. 
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Stereotypes are often attached to a particular group. “The 
disabled are assessed by the non-disabled on the bases of the overall 
stereotype attached to their specific disability’. Unfortunately disabled 
are lumped together by these stereotypes. But in actual experience 
each disabled person is different from another such a person. Each 
one has his or her own distinct gifts. The trauma caused by stigma and 
discriminatory attitude towards the disabled affects their personality 
and the horror and tragedy of sin is laid bare to us. 


Some Ethical Concerns 
1. Ethical concerns: 


The experience of living with the disabled raises some ethical 
concerns which are integral to our theological reflection. The foremost 
is the question of justice. The disabled are denied their basic human 
rights and they are excluded from society. To restore their dignity is to 
struggle for it. There has been some efforts by the physically disabled 
to organise themselves and fight for their rights. They critically look at 
the stigma that hurts them and reject them. Nancy Eiesland points out 
that “although living with disability is unique to each individual it is shaped 
by a dominant social milieu that devalues and discriminates against 
people with disabilities. These people are stigmatised 1.e., they are 
marked as bearers of spoilt identity” ° Some breakthrough is made 
by the physically handicapped and their organised efforts in resisting 
this social evil. But in the case of mentally challenged, they are not 
capable of organising themselves. In solidarity with them, care givers 
and others should create an awareness of their hurts and struggle for 
their rights. 


Justice is often understood as balancing the rights of different 
groups. But prophets bring to our awareness the concept of 
compassionate love as integral to justice. For them a just relationship 


° [bid., p.61. 
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is possible only if all are included and cared for. Therefore the test of 
justice is how society treats the most vulnerable sections. They are 
not asking for charity, but they demand, in their own way, justice and 
participation. Justice that includes compassion is an enriching concept. 
A workshop on disability conducted by the WCC has these closing 
words “In sharing out compassion, we may not always do or give much 
but we need to do it with the attitude and compassion of Christ. That 
invitation goes to all people.”( Workshop on Disability Discourse, 2004) 


2. Participatory Structures: 


Justice is realised in the creation of participatory structures for 
the weak. In the area of education, health, housing and other basic 
areas of life the State/community should evolve support structures that 
enable the disabled to participate fully in the life of society. They are 
not subjected to the charity and philanthropy of some individuals or 
church groups. But when the state creates them their participation is 
their right. Of course care givers can be enlisted to serve these 
structures. It is the responsibility of the State/community to provide 
them. In many countries in the West the State is fully involved in 
providing such facilities with the tax payer’s money. In India and in 
other Asian countries we have a long way to go. 


3. Power: 


Underlying every form of relationship is power, an essential 
category that shapes our ethics. Here again two contrasting images 
are given to us in the New Testament: Demon and Servant. In Jesus’ 
commission to the disciples they are given the charge to proclaim the 
good news to the poor, to heal the sick and to cast out demons (Mk. 
6:7-13). The command to cast out demons is problematic to us. It is all 
the more difficult when we think of demon - possessed as the mentally 
deranged person roaming around the streets abusing everybody and 
sometimes people tend to include the mentally challenged in this 
category! Now ‘demon’ is part of the symbolic structure of the ancient 
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world. To translate it literally is to miss the point. From the accounts of 
Jesus’ miracle stories of casting out demons, we see demons possessing 
uncontrollable power; they go about destroying themselves, others and 
the environment. Demons are within us, especially when we exert 
self-oriented power. They use power to abuse or gain control of others 
and nature. Power used without any accountability can end up as a 
destructive force. It should be transformed into power to heal, to build 
up the other. Mission consists in the process of transformation from 
demonic power to power to love. Ecological crisis is the result of the 
distorted, uncontrollable power humans exert on nature. It is demonic. 
How can this be transformed into power to care? 


The command of Jesus points to the way of accomplishing this. 
He asks them not to take additional clothing and to accept hospitality. 
They should experience the powerlessness. Presenting the good news 
from a position of strength and dominance is abhorrent. We experience 
the powerlessness in solidarity with others. How true this is when we 
consider ecology and the life of the disabled. We are in solidarity with 
the powerless nature and the vulnerable. 


An Empowering Spirituality 


Our concluding reflection will be on spirituality. The experience 
of the disabled raises questions and challenges to a kind of spirituality 
which is influenced by the so called prosperity theology. It holds that 
God bless you with wealth and good health; but illness and suffering 
are symptoms of sin or the result of God’s punishment. This facile 
inference is stoutly rejected in the Bible. The Cross points to the 
‘spiritual and redemptive’ significance of suffering. An empowering 
spirituality rooted in the grace and power of God gives us a new 
orientation to our lives. 


For most of us, we possess an ‘instrumental view of faith’. ‘I 
have faith in my car’. ‘I have faith in the bank or the financial institution 
where I keep my money’. These are examples of instrumental view. 
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It is result oriented; faith that enables us to receive some benefits — 
cure of sickness, give prosperity, promotion in jobs etc. All these favours 
are received because we have faith. This kind of faith is common in 
other religious traditions. Many flock to Sai Baba — Rich business men 
confess that their prosperity is the result of their faith in Sai Baba. Is 
our faith in Christ of the same order? 


Many followed Jesus because of his miracles. But Jesus at 
places indicates that faith is not merely to get some benefits. Jn.6:25 
‘He asks, do you believe that you have eaten the bread when I performed 
the miracle’. 


A distinction between faith in Jesus and faith of Jesus should be 
drawn. Certainly they are inter-related, but nevertheless a distinction 
should be maintained. This distinction guards us from the danger of 
turning our faith into a means of getting something — instrumental view. 


An exclusive emphasis on faith in Christ can be reduced to a 
means to an end. Faith of Jesus can be a critique to mere instrumental 
view of faith. Faith of Jesus is faith in the ever sustaining presence of 
God. It was not benefit oriented; but a life that is constantly and 
unmistakably oriented to God, the Father. 


It is faith that gives us strength to face all vicissitudes of life 
even when things go against you. You know that you are not alone. 
Cross is the moment. Faith is expressed as commitment in the midst of 
suffering. Faith is tested when suffering comes. But it is not simple to 
say it is the will of God. That fatalism is not faith. We are often 
tempted to “explain” suffering in terms of the will of God. But God’s 
will is not a label to that can be put on all unhappy situations. “God 
wants to bring joy not pain, peace not war, healing not suffering. 
Therefore instead of declaring anything and everything to be the will of 
God, we must be willing to ask ourselves, where in the midst of our 
pains and sufferings we can discern the loving presence of God”? 
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(Henry Nouwen) Listen to the testimony of St. Paul. In the midst of 
suffering he makes a strong declaration of his faith. 


“We are afflicted in every way, but not crushed; perplexed, 
but not driven to despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; struck down, 
but not destroyed; always carrying in the body the death of Jesus, 
so that the life of Jesus may also be made visible in our bodies” II 
Cor. 4: 8-10. 


This 1s not a fatalistic kind of attitude, it is triumphant. Faith is 
not instrumental, but organic to the life and its relationships. o 


Towards A Liberatory Theology Of Disability: 
Humanity In Creation, Disability And The 
Image Of God 


Gordon Cowans* 


A Doctrine that Oppresses? 


There is a conception of the doctrine of creation which is 
stigmatizing and oppressive to persons with disabilities, perhaps 
particularly to those born with impairments. In its crudest form it sees 
God, the Creator as one who intricately orchestrates every earthly 
activity and occurrence and whose perfection dictates that every item 
of this creation is created perfectly. Any deviation from apparent 
perfection must then be explained over and against God’s perfect actions. 
Often persons with disabilities are identified as those bearing the signs 
in of imperfection. 


So what might a liberating theology of disability have to say about 
Creation and about human beings as created in the image of God? 


A Doctrine of Liberation 


A Christian doctrine of Creation is not primarily to make historical 
or scientific statements about the world and its origin. Its purpose is to 
give meaning to and purpose for the existence of the world and meaning 
and purpose for human interaction in and with it. It holds that the world 
and human life cannot be understood purely by scientific, investigation 
and observation. Knowledge of how the world works does not give us 


* Dr. Gordon Cowans is EDAN Caribbean Coodinator and the Principal of Knox 
College, Spalding Clerendon, Jamaica, West Indies 
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knowledge of why the world should work or for what purpose it ought 
to work. The doctrine makes affirmations about the purpose and nature 
of the universe and the purpose of life in it. 


God and the Created Order 


The universe is an expression of the purpose and grace of God. 
Barth’s theology insists that the world has not come into being simply 
as an expression of thought or even purpose, but it most profoundly 
represents and expresses the grace and favour on the part of the Creator. 
The doctrine of Creation means that the world and all that is in it, 
including human life, are gift. They are the provision of a free, 
trustworthy Giver, Creator. 


The world, the created order is finite and dependent. It operates 
within limits. The universe can do no more or no less than what is in the 
capacity of a creation that is totally dependent on God. The fulfillment 
of human life is to be found in God. Made for God, we roam restless 
until the desires of our heart rest in God (to paraphrase Augustine). 


Though dependent and finite, the world operates with relative 
independence. It has structures, processes, and energy systems which 
operate systematically and relatively independently. God’s governance 
of the world is primarily through the processes God created. God need 
not be conceived of as ordering directly and immediately every single 
event. In this world there are irrationalities, accidents, and even 
absurdities. 


Humankind’s Purpose 


Our doctrine of Creation enshrines the notion that the highest 
form of created existence is personal. Creation is a personal act of the 
Triune God. Nothing in the experience of the created order supersedes 
interpersonal relationship and the highest expression of positive human 
interaction is called love. 
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The Christian doctrine of Creation affirms that the created order 
is good. This goodness is defined by its appropriateness for the purposes 
of God. God’s good purpose 1s displayed in the creation as it supports 
human life in its quest to find meaning and purpose for being and as it 
enhances human experience. 


Many modern theologians strive to conceive of a creation in 
less hierarchical terms. They emphasize the interconnectedness 
between Earth, human life and living and non-living things. The 
sustainability of the one is inextricably linked to the respectful 
stewardship of the other. 


Creation’s goodness does not mean that it is perfect. In life we 
experience creation filled with wonders and evidences of purpose and 
meaning, but we also encounter a creation that appears at times 
irrational, absurd, purposeless, and wasteful. 


The Christian doctrine affirms that unity and diversity are both 
the will of God. All creatures and things are the one creation of God, 
yet with each possessing its particular place and role. Creation is the 
one work of God yet within it individuality, diversity and plurality are 
enshrined in its design. 


Christian doctrine affirms that God called human beings into 
existence, that God knows each by name and that God charges each 
with stewardship responsibility and sets out to redeem each by God’s 
love. Each has an identity, individuality, a name. This reflects an 
importance accorded by God to the human person. Human life can 
only be appropriately understood within the purpose of God. 


Why did God, create human beings and for what purpose? This 
purpose may only be defined and refined in relation to God, other human 
beings and to the rest of the created order. 


The good God created human beings, and so human existence is 
good. Life is a gift. Human beings cannot create human life, and so no 
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one has any greater claim to life over another .What each person claims 
for him/herself is due to every human creature. 


Disability and the Created Order 


Because the human being is a creature, he/she is limited by the 
boundaries set by the Creator. True life is experienced while seeking 
God’s purpose, within these limitations. In this recognition, the 
differences which people with disability present lead us to a deep 
understanding of how similar we are. All human beings live within set 
boundaries. All humanity is limited by space and time. And yet, does 
not each human being strive to push towards the limits in a quest for 
fulfillment in life? 


That then becomes the word to be heard by those who are the 
designers of structures, systems and attitudes in the world. That (no 
less, no more) is the quest of persons with disabilities: to recognize the 
limitations yet to strive to push against these limitations in the quest for 
fulfillment in life. Attitudes, structures and systems ought to be designed 
in such a way as to promote the fulfillment of the experience of abundant 
living for all human beings. 


The Issue of Perfection 


Perfection is a human construct. It is a construct which is 
stigmatizing and oppressive to many. In Creation, God said ‘good’, 
God did not say ‘perfect’. Good means ‘suits my purpose’. Perfection 
is determined by people’s values. One’s perception or definition of 
physical perfection may differ radically from another’s. Sameness of 
physical attributes and/or ability should not be so valued that it devalues 
the person because of physical difference. 


How much we may learn from Eiesland’s account of Diane 
DeVries’ experience. 
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DeVries was born without limbs and with above elbow upper 
extremity stumps. Born with this congenital disability, she never 
internalized able-bodiedness as the norm to which she should aspire. 
Thus she was able to see her own body as “different but not 
defective. ..:.. she claims her body as authentic space. Refusing to define 
her own birth as a tragedy, she rejects dominant conceptions and 
reconceives it as a natural beginning of an ordinary life” (Eiesland, 
1994: 32). 


Despite others’ perceptions of her physical ‘imperfection’, she 
evaluated her body positively, as compact and streamlined. Her 
awareness of the difference between her body and others did not lead 
her to conclude that her body was incomplete. Although hers was 
different, it was nonetheless intact and healthy. She came to realize in 
early childhood that for many able-bodied people, her evaluation was 
inconceivable. For her, prosthetic devices were “more a hassle than a 
help, she felt more disabled and less independent with the devices than 
without them..... DeVries presents her body as attractive, whole, and 
integrated, claiming an empowering image that reinforces her self- 
understanding.”’(Eiesland, 1994:34) 


Self-affirmation and Liberation 


This self-affirmation of a confident woman with disability 
generates echoes of the 1960’s slogan — ‘Black is beautiful’ which 
resonated in a community whose oppression had spawned centuries of 
self-disparagement. In claiming dignity and assigning value to 
themselves, a race was striving to be emancipated from the horrendous 
oppression of slavery and the concomitant damage to the human psyche. 
So much of freedom is to be found in a positive self-image. 


Leo Buscaglia (1975) reflects on the role which family members 
and helping professionals can play in the shaping of a positive self- 
image in children. “The child with a physical or mental disability, born 
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in our society, is not, as yet, handicapped, simply disabled. Doctors, 
parents, teachers, psychologist, friends, relatives, all no doubt, well- 
meaning, will be responsible for convincing this child, or helping him to 
learn, that he is handicapped”. (Buscaglia, 1975: 19) Self-affirmation is 
a giant step towards liberation from the potentially damaging 
psychological effects of disability. 


Imago Dei 


All of the foregoing brings into sharp focus the question of what 
it means for every human to be created in the image of God. According 
to the first creation narrative in Genesis, God said, “Let us make 
humankind in our image according to out likeness; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creeps upon the earth. So God created humankind in his image: in the 
image of God he created them, male and female, he created them” 
(Genesis 1: 26 -27).The phrase ‘the image of God’ has been variously 
interpreted throughout the annals of Christian doctrine and theology. 


What might the Christian doctrine of humankind being made in 
the image of God have to offer in the concept of a liberatory theology 
of disability? 


a. Some early interpretations claimed some physical resemblance 
between the human person and God. Such anthropomorphism 
becomes very problematic in the light of the knowledge of God 
as Spirit. How could a physical body be made to resemble a 
spirit? What are the physical attributes of spirit? 


b. Perhaps the dominant Western interpretation resides in the notion 
of the capacity to reason as being that characteristic which best 
mirrors the divine. This conception sees human rationality as a 
participation in and a reflection of the divine Logos or reason. 
This is the highest valuation that can be given to the capacity of 
human reasoning. 
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c. Some interpretations focus on the exercise of power. As they 
would argue, dominion over the earth given to humankind by the 
Creator reflects God’s exercise of power and dominion over all 
else, a capacity into which God invites human beings to 
participate. This conception has contributed to the logic which 
has fueled an often arrogant exercise of power, taken as licence 
for one to dominate the other. Relationships are conceived of 
within a hierarchical framework with the more dominant 
exercising control over the other. Such an interpretation has 
been used to legitimize reckless exploitation of other human beings 
and the assets of the Earth. 


d. Yet other interpretations emphasize the human capacity for 
creativity and freedom. Human freedom and its creative 
capacity reflect the free creativity of God and so it is in its 
exercise that humankind reflect the image of God, the argument 
would go. 


Disability and God’s Image 


None of the above formulations take sufficiently into account 
the experience of disability, particularly the experiences of persons born 
with impairments. Many persons are born with impairments which 
inhibit their capacity to engage and interact with their environment in 
the same way as others. 


A liberatory theology of disability must insist that the only 
condition for the presence of the image of God must be human life 
itself. Wherever there is human life, there too is the image of God, 
though it may be yet to be repealed and comprehended. How then 
may we discover the image of God in the face of disability? 


God’s Image in Relationship 


A view which would be consonant with a liberating theology of 
disability is that view which sees the symbol “image of God” as reflecting 
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and being reflected in human life in relationship — Relationship with 
God and with others in the created order. Migliore (91) explores the 
nature of God and identifies the unique place of relationship and 
community in his conception of God. Like God, human beings are meant 
to live in a harmonious community. There is a quality of relationship, 
which is reflected in the very nature of the Triune God. God’s very 
nature reflects mutuality and love. It is this quality of relationship which 
human beings are enabled to reflect - relationships of acceptance and 
mutual respect, which recognize the dignity of the other and promotes 
healthy self -esteem in each partner. To be sure, some human 
relationships are nothing more than exploitative, self-defeating 
attachments. These do not reflect the relationship of mutual affirmation 
which God portrays for human emulation. 


“A codependent relationship is one in which an individual 
defines herself or himself primarily in terms of the other person. 
Codependent persons have little sense of meaning or value in their 
own life except that which comes through this relationship, around 
which they focus all of their energy. Without the relationship, 
codependent people are afraid they would have no sense of 
self...relationships must include both a sense of attachment to and 
separateness from the other. That is, they must know that they live 
only in relationship to others, but not define themselves solely in terms 
of a particular relationship.’( Saussy, 1993:370) 


Human relationship, when experienced as God intends it, 
“reflects the life of God who eternally lives not in solitary existence but 
in community. Thus the image of God is not to be construed primarily 
as a set of human faculties, possessions, or endowments. It expresses 
self-transcending life in relationship with others — with the ‘wholly other’ 
we Call God, and with all those different ‘others’ who need our help 
and whose help we also need in order to be what God intends us to be” 
(Migliore, 91:122). 
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A Christological Standpoint 

The concept of the image of God must be explored from a 
Christological standpoint. “Jesus Christ is the fullest expression of 
what God intends humanity to be....Hence the form of human life 
that we meet in Jesus the Christ will surely be the decisive factor in 


any Christian statement of what it means to be genuinely 
human’’(Migliore,1991:123). 


In Jesus, humankind is led to an experience of life in 
community, in its purest sense. Some communities are formed to 
meet parochial needs and are fed by the demands of exclusivity. 
These are not the attributes of community which Jesus exemplifies 
in his walk with fellow human beings. “Jesus is depicted as the 
human- being- for-others, as someone who lives in the utmost 
solidarity with other men and women, especially with those who 
are defined by social and religious conventions as being outside 
community with God and God’s chosen people. So to exist, says 
Christian faith, is to be the image of God, whose eternal triune love 
makes room for others and establishes richly diverse 
community.”(Migliore, 1991:128) 


We are created for relationship. All other qualities of being, other 
characteristics of the human person are meant to be understood in the 
context of community. We are “given these endowments, these 
capacities for understanding and willing, making and doing, in order to 
enter into and sustain the relationships with the counterparts of our 
being, apart from whom we are ‘hollow’ beings” (Hall, 1986: 116). 


This conception of God’s image encountered in relationship goes 
to the heart of the disability discourse at this time. It is in the relationship 
of persons with persons, that the image of God is experienced in the 
world. We are guided away from the static-idealistic-individualistic 
conception of the human being. 
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The question of what each brings to the relationship becomes 
superfluous; because it is in relationship that each and both ‘touch’ 
God. The relationship creates something that is more than the sum of 
the individual parts. Never mind that one’s gift to the process, in purely 
human terms, might have been considered less than the gift of the 
other. That becomes irrelevant; because the gift of the relationship to 
both is significantly more than either one could give the other. For the 
opportunity of relationship with God and other humans is itself a gict 
from God. Relationship is a gift. 


This is a wholly inclusive conception. It is in imaging- ‘in be-ing’ 
- that the image of God is revealed in the world. o 
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The Eco-Justice Peace Movement Of 
People With Disabilities: 
Interweaving With Eco-Feminist Visions 
And Practices 


Sung Yong Park’ 


Introduction 


After 9.11 event, military violence in the name of “war against 
terrorism” has spread out all over the world. Another dark phenomenon 
of globalization in area of multinational capitalism, poverty, diseases, 
migrant workers and global warming etc., has heavily attacked the 
global citizens. Especially, the vulnerable Others as the least, the lost 
and the last are rapidly disempowered under these waves of 
globalization. All the more, all of us in the world are confronting a 
common, unprecedented problem—the possibility of annihilation of all 
beings by nuclear disaster or ecological destruction. 


In confronting with this urgent planetary problems and 
destabilization of human security of the periphery/the bottom (eg., 
peoples with disabilities, indigenous peoples, migrant workers) our moral 
and socio-cultural practices have to address the interweaving issues of 
the personal, the political and the global problem according to a new 
sense of reality, for the personal wellbeing 1s interrelated/interdependent 
with the planetary wellbeing. This new practice needs to lift up the 
muted Others’ voices and their leadership in the public, mainstreaming 
discourse. As a pro-ecofeminist, I will bring ecofeminist vision and 
practice into the issue of how to empower people with disabilities. I 


* Dr. Sung Yong Park is a Peace activist and the Co-chairperson of Nonviolent 
Peaceforce Corea, South Korea. 
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believe that ecofeminist movement as one of the significant eco-peace 
movements can give a great contribution for resistance and 
transformation of the vulnerable “Others” against any ‘-ism’ of 
domination and oppression, particularly to egalitarian practice of people 
with disabilities, with the aim to construct a new non-hierarchical and 
ecological community. 


The paper will consist of four parts: The first one is to discuss a 
new sense of reality in our time and paradigm shift issues (ch.1). The 
second one will be the meaning of the ecofeminist vision and practice, 
and their applicability into the eco-justice peace movement issue of 
people with disabilities (ch.2-4). The third one is about ‘liberative’ 
hermeneutics for empowerment of people with disabilities (ch.5). Final 
one is to deal with construction of the greater community of resistance 
and transformation against violence (ch.6-7). The focus is not on what 
kind of problems the disability discourse has, but on how people with 
disabilities can be empowered in our troubled world by ecofeminist 
vision and practice. 


The Necessity of New Paradigm on Our Perilous Planet 


Concerning the issues of “what” and “how” in constructing of 
theory and practice in our time, many practitioners/activists have been 
inspired by Thomas S. Kuhn’s work that explained the characteristics 
of the paradigm shift in scientific discipline.' In order to deepen our 
discourse on empowering the praxis of people with disabilities, I would 
like to note some significant points in Kuhn’s works. First, new scientific 
discovery comes from the awareness of anomalies/variables that 
traditional models could not fix. Second, the persistent crises of 
malfunctions become the subject matter of scientific discipline. Third, 
the community of practitioners has a significant role in both the choice 


'Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago & London: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1962). 
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of and the legitimacy of the paradigm. Finally, the choosing of a new 
paradigm brings a significant shift in perceiving the nature of a problem 
and its solution (e.g., in theory, method, and evaluation). With the new 
paradigm the world is seen differently. 


Kuhn’s explanations of the ‘what’ and ‘how’ in a scientific 
paradigm shift contribute to looking for the intellectual and relevant 
discourse for the oppressed Others in our time. Kuhn’s contributions to 
our discourse are the following: 1) any paradigm, as a system of 
interpretation, is historical (not timeless) and contextual; 2) anomaly is 
a prerequisite for a paradigm shift; 3) paradigm and reality are 
interrelated and interdependent, because the understanding of reality 
depends upon a hermeneutical model of inquiry; 4) a new paradigm 
can exist only through the sharing and legitimating of the community. 
The existence of a new paradigm requires practitioners’ epistemological 
and existential conversion and commitment, sometimes requiring them 
to risk their lives in embracing the new paradigm. 


In our time, we have been confronting the multiple challenges 
of “new senses of reality” to transform our old lifestyles, values and 
worldviews. For example, we are confronting unprecedented situations 
like the following: 1) the results of one’s actions in one place affecting 
others in other places; 2) the accelerating degree and scope of global 
ecological destruction; 3) uncertainty, for the first time in human history 
about the future of humanity; 4) healing the diseased Earth requiring 
the efforts and wisdom of all humanity; and 5) measures to cope 
with the troubled world have to be enacted urgently, because the 
opportunity of healing the Earth is left to only a few generations. 
Facing the unprecedented possibility of total extermination of all life- 
forms on our planet through nuclear warfare and ecological 
destruction, we are now pressured by the challenge of a global agenda, 
one which calls for all persons to reconstruct their lives and their 
work to help our earth survive and flourish. 
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What are new variables that traditional model cannot fix? The 
mono-voice of a European, white, male, elite group in the mainstreaming/ 
malestreaming discourse is now moving to multi-voices from the periphery 
and the bottom. Contemporary moral practice becomes more and more 
anomaly/crisis-centered, since the silent, marginal Others are now 
speaking out. The traditional models practiced by the ‘able-bodied peoples’ 
have brought social and ecological multi-crises such as mal-development, 
nuclear threat, ecocide, poverty and de-stability of human security in the 
vulnerable groups, to mention a few. The able-bodied’ practice of apathy, 
indifference and abstraction brought us the reality of misery with both 
crying of the human Others and crying of the earth Others. These cases 
of new variables/anomalies that traditional model cannot deal with, 
requires a new paradigm that brings the flourishing of the subordinated, 
vulnerable human Others and eco-Others. 


The Interweaving of Ecofeminist Vision with the Disability 
Discourse 


The eco-justice issues includes human rights violence by militarism, 
deforestation, desertification, toxic waters, air pollution, the mono- 
agriculture of multinational plantation and biodiversity crisis, decrease of 
wildlife and so on. These issues are not only feminist issue, but also one 
of people with disabilities as well as people of color, the poor and the 
children. Ecofeminists claim that there are twin connection between the 
unjustified domination of human Others (e.g., women, people of color, 
people with disabilities, children, the aged and the poor) and the unjustified 
domination of the earth Others. The vulnerable Others’ wellbeing will be 
directly and disproportionately destabilized/ threatened by military, 
institutional and cultural violence, with higher risk and harm than the 
able-bodied people. Let me summarize the twin connection between 
ecofeminist issues and the ones of people with disabilities in followings?: 


? Karen J. Warren, Ecofeminist Philosophy-a Western perspective on what it is and 
why it matters, (Landham, Boulder, New York, Oxford: Rowman & Littlefield 
Publishers, Inc., 2000) 21-38. 
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a) Historical interconnection: historical data and causal 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


explanations show the connection of women, people with 
disabilities and nonhuman nature. For instance, androcentrism 
and patriarchal practice is the root cause of social and 
environmental desolation in an aggressive, war-prone, and 
mastery-mindset way. 


Conceptual interconnection: the masculine rationalism(the 
superiority of rationality) plays the naturalization of women and 
people with disabilities. Reason and rationality are separated from 
the realm of the body, nature and the physical. The former is 
superior to the latter. 


Empirical interconnection: empirical data show the linkage 
among the poverty/illness of women, the underclass, people with 
disabilities and environmental destruction. Their disabilities are 
directly influenced by pesticides, toxins, and other pollutants. 


Socioeconomic interconnection: the effects of Western 
agricultural development depend on false, male/the able-bodied- 
biased assumptions. This maldevelopment does not consider the 
productive abilities/activities of women, people with disabilities 
and nature, because of orientation of commodity production to 
get profit and capital on market. 


Linguistic interconnection: the language plays a critical role 
in reinforcing sexist, racist and naturalist view of women, people 
with disabilities and nature. The latter have less status, value 
and prestige than men. Women and people with disabilities are 
often described as the metaphor of animals in inferior level. 
Nature also is raped and mastered as the metaphor of women 
or people with disabilities. 


Spiritual and religious interconnection: the patriarchal 
heritage of the Judeo-Christian and Western intellectual traditions 
describes the hierarchical pyramid of dominance and status which 
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means that the ups are spiritual and superior to the downs. The 
disability/impoverishment of people and nature is regarded as 
the result of the punishment and the sin of their own faults. The 
spirit 1s credited more than the body/the earth. 


g) Epistemological interconnection: Western view about 
knowledge is objective and the knower is an objective, detached, 
independent and rational observer. It serves patriarchal ideologies 
of domination and control or masculinist projects. Those at the 
bottom of social hierarchies and nature are not regarded as the 
active epistemological subject. 


h) Political interconnection: ecofeminist movement, human right 
movement with minority, environmental movement and other 
grassroots political movement cooperate to deconstruct the 
oppressive social, economic and political systems and the 
reconstruction of viable society. 


i) Ethical interconnection: women, people with disabilities, and 
nature require ‘ethic of flourishing’ which means the good life, 
living well in community of caring. Ecofeminist theories and 
practices serve as a primary site for determining what is good 
for the subjugated humans and things. 


Again, the reasons why I believe that ecofeminist visions and 
practices are useful to address the issues of people with disabilities are 
these: (1) they commit to siding with the voiceless, oppressed Others 
through the praxis of resistance and empowerment; (2) they identify 
domination of any ‘“—ism’ through critical analysis from women’s 
embodied experiences and particular contexts; that is, interweaving 
issues of sexism, classism, racism, ‘able-ism’, ageism, militarism, 
imperialism and naturalism (the oppression of nature); (3) they are 
driven by an explicit emancipatory political engagement toward changing 
the world, with loyalty to the possibility of a transformed future; (4) 
they aim to restore the agency and subjectivity of the oppressed Others, 
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by using women’s subjugated knowledge and values such as embodied 
knowledge, relationality, emotion and caring. In other words, ecofeminist 
perspectives give both theoretical and practical assistance for the sake 
of solidarity with the downtrodden and oppressed. 


In addition, as seen in the suggestion of Kuhn’s paradigm 
discourse, ecofeminism emphasizes the importance of a community 
with solidarity for peace, justice and the environment. I believe that, 
without the reconstruction of a new local and global community, there 
will not be any substantial progress in changing the world. I am sure 
that the empowering and flourishing of people with disabilities also lies 
in how to reconstruct the new community of resistance and 
transformation on the local and global levels. 


Extended Solidarity between Disabled Others and Ecological 
Others 


In the process of the globalization of injustice (such as poverty, 
hunger, oppression and genocide), the ecological apocalypse brings a 
new concern for economic and ecological well-being, that is “eco- 
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justice.” Eco-justice connects social justice and ecological health, 
for social injustice interacts with ecological destruction. Particularly, 
eco-justice and eco-peace issue reveals the interconnection/ 
interdependence between the disability/disempowerment both of 
humans and the earthlings. For example, there is interconnection/ 
interdependence between the cry/the wound/the suffering of the 
oppressed humans with the cry/the wound/the suffering of the earth. 
Leonard Boff states, “The Earth is also crying out. The logic that 
exploits classes and subjects peoples to the interests of a few rich 
and powerful countries is the same as the logic that devastates the 
Earth and plunders its wealth, showing no solidarity with the rest of 


humankind and future generations.’ This crying/wound/suffering is 


* Boff, Cry of the Earth, Cry of the Poor, (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Book, 1997), xi. 
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resulted from the power-addicted practice of the able elites and their 
apathetic, indifferent sky-down/dominant eyes. 


For example, this arrogant, apathetic eye leads to the ignorance 
and disregard of heavy prejudice and discrimination towards disabled 
women. The disabled women, perceiving as imperfect, dependent and 
weak beings, are maltreated as beings in a “vegetative state” like a 
natural being (the myth of dehumanization). Persons with this dominant 
eye also consider the disabled person as a faulty article like the case of 
euthanasia. In this case, with low feeling of guilt, for person with 
apathetic eye, the life of disabled person is not worth living (the myth 
of damaged merchandise). Sometimes, many persons with emotional 
or mental disabilities are regarded as being insensitive to pain or those 
who understand less (the myth of feeling no pain). Also, people with 
some type of physical or mental disability are seen as dangerous and 
as a threat to society (the myth of disabled menace). In addition, many 
people believe the vulnerability of the disabled persons who need other 
people’s help in daily lives (the myth of helplessness).* This is the same 
with what the arrogant rapists have done to the earth as they have just 
done to the callous things to get profit and capital. 


As the solution to this dominant logic, the eco-justice society, 
first, requires an epistemological change in which the Earth is seen 
as a living subject endowed with dignity and sacredness. And human 
beings are understood as the friendly beings with other earthlings. 
Second, it needs a change from the current, linear model of 
development focusing on progress and unlimited profit to a new vision 
of dialogue, equity and caring community. This aims at the construction 
of a counter-culture against the globalization of markets and profit 
and for the globalization of solidarity, attention to victims, sharing of 
goods and friendship with nature. 


4 Lglesias, M and Gil, G, “Violence and Disabled Women”, from website: 
www. independentliving.org/doss 1/iglesiasetal 1998 .html 
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When we introduce ecology into our moral practice, ecological 
perspective has brought about epistemological, ethical and religious 
impacts that humans have never experienced. In other words, our 
ecological knowledge of reality brings fundamentally new value-systems 
and political strategies. Some important inspirations from ecological 
perspectives are the following. First, our identity shifts from being defined 
in terms of isolated individuality to being defined in terms of 
interrelationship with others. Second, there 1s no hierarchy in ecosystems 
except the hierarchy in human culture. The stability and flourishing 
condition of the ecosystem lies in its diversity.° Rather, ecology shows 
an “inverse hierarchicalism” that the higher and more complex the 
level, the more vulnerable it is and dependent upon the levels that support 
it. Third, the ecosystem is a community of subjects. Rock, river, leaf, 
animal, mineral, air, earth, etc., are not just things but subjects of agency 
that cooperate with other beings in establishing a homeostatic system. 
The earth is like a living being with its own creative rationality for self- 
reproduction and self-organization.° Fourth, according to the new 
cosmos creation-story of contemporary science, all animals, trees, rocks, 
human beings and planets have the same origin. We all originated from 
stardust some fifteen billion years ago.’ In the clock of the universe, 
human lives first appear two seconds before midnight. All of us pre- 
exist and co-exist in a vast chain of heavenly beings. Fifth, the sustenance 
and creativity of the ecosystem are the result of the interaction of 
exchange, communication and cooperation. The members of non-human 
nature are eco-fellows in our common home—the Earth. 


These new ways of perceiving natural reality require a new 
revolutionary vision crossing boundaries of species, time and space in 


° Karen J. Warren and Jim Cheney, “Ecological Feminism and Ecosystem Ecology,” 
Hypatia vol.6, no.1 (spring 1991): 184 ff. 


° James E. Lovelock, Gaia (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987). John S. Dryzek, 
“Green Reason: Communicative Ethics for the Biosphere,” in Postmodern Environmental 
Ethics, ed. Max Oelschlaeger (Albany: New York Press, 1995), 101-118. 


’ Thomas Berry, The Dream of the Earth (San Francisco: Sierra Club Book, 1988). 
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recognition of their radical interrelation and interdependence. Ecology 
brings a sense of place in a realistic and comprehensive way: realistic 
in the sense of living our lives according to things as they really are, 
and comprehensive, according to the expansion of our sense of time 
and place (e.g., from human history to the universe’s history, and from 
domestic home to planetary home). The cosmos is a communion of 
subjects. All of us are both the heirs of the universe’s long journey and 
ancestors of its next generations. These new perceptions call for a 
new paradigm that integrates “a new language, a new imagination, a 
new politics, a new pedagogy, a new ethics, a new discovery of the 


sacred, and a new process of individualism (spirituality).”® 


4. Empowering the Oppressed People with Disabilities as Moral 
Agents 


Concerning empowering issue of people with disabilities, one 
confronts two contradictory realities: one is reality of misery that the 
cultural practice and system of the patriarchal and able-bodied people 
have victimized the lowly and vulnerable people, particularly 
accumulating heavy burdens on shoulders of people with disabilities. 
People with disabilities located in the bottom of social hierarchy 
become ‘invisible citizens’ who are deprived of the needed human 
rights of access to education, employment, marriage, family, property 
and health. Contrarily, another one is reality as the movement of 
resistance and transformation practiced by the oppressed Others. 
The bottom and the periphery become the locus of the personal and 
social transformation against dominance and violence, for the bottom/ 
the periphery know best by their experiences what dominance and 
violence are. The bottom/ marginal is “where pain is.” Those who 
live in this site are the people in society who are simply not seen, or 
even worse, are seen only as categories. They are those who suffer 


® Leonard Boff, Ecology & Liberation, A New Paradigm trans. John Cumming: 
(Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Book, 1993), 115. 
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injustice. Their impoverishment and disempowerment are produced 
by mechanisms of exploitation. 


Since the prejudice and social discrimination of people with 
disabilities are systematically institutionalized by power and domination, 
to see anti-reality from below needs critical and analytic reflection. 
Various prejudices and discriminations are intermingled through socio- 
cultural practices such as language, cultural value, social practice, 
institution and worldview. Therefore, we can understand the fact that 
the reality perceived was attuned to the self-interest of the dominant 
groups, and that a particular viewpoint of reality has been unconsciously 
universalized with the acquiescence of the oppressed. 


Another significant issue to empower the oppressed Others is 
about the knowledge-power relationship. From the point of view of 
post-colonial critics and critical theorists, language is power-laden and 
politics-laden; it forms and disciplines our bodies, minds and attitudes. 
Language regulates the scope of our imagination and manages the 
method/goal of discourse. Moreover, language can easily serve 
ideological functions that maintain the hegemony of the dominant 
privileged groups and screen out others’ faces and voices. The questions 
“whose language do I use?” and “whom does my language serve?” 
must be considered in the process of reconstructing the liberative 
discourse of people with disabilities. 


Again, discourse dominated by the powerful lets the effect of 
power circulate in an uninterrupted manner through the whole society. 
This discourse produces the truth. “‘Truth’ is linked in a circular relation 
with systems of power which produce and sustain it, and with the effects 
of power which it induces and which extend it.’ Power is exercised 
and re-produced through mechanisms of disciplines (such as educational 


* Michel Foucault, Power/Knowledge: Selected Interviews & Other Writings 1972- 
1977, ed. Colin Gordon, trans. Colin Gordon, Leo Marshall, John Mepham, Kate 
Soper, 5" ed. (New York: Pantheon Books, 1980), 113. 
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apparatus, administration, and juridical systems) that normalize the values 
of the wealthy and powerful. The core of Michel Foucault’s arguments 
is that our knowledge, truth and discourse are regulated by the effect 
of dominating power and that our knowledge and discourse are 
circulated and normalized by disciplinary institutions. 


The question now is this: In the interlocking situation of power, 
language/discourse and institution, how is it possible for the powerless 
to resist domination and transform the status quo of the unjust world? 
If we agree that language is not neutral but politics-laden and power- 
laden, preferential options for the oppressed have to choose a supportive 
power as opposite to a dominating power. My answer is to rename the 
reality from ‘felt’ experience of people with disabilities and to use their 
situated/embedded knowledge. To enable the powerless to name 
themselves and to find their dignity and full humanity, they seek a new 
language to imagine the new reality 


5. Renaming Reality from the gendered/disabled Others’ 
Embodied Knowledge 


According to an ecofeminist theologian, Sallie McFague, we 
human beings are linguistic, and our identity is decided by how we 
name reality. The traditional naming of reality in the Western intellectual 
tradition has been formed by the influence of an anachronistic, 
individualistic, hierarchical, and patriarchal worldview. '° But, this classic 
naming of reality is harmful, because it excludes the experience of the 
gendered Others,'’ the subjugated Others and oppresses other forms 
of life (nonhuman Others). Our time calls for a new naming of reality, 


10 Sallie McFague, Models of God: Theology for an Ecological, Nuclear Age, 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), 3. 


'! Tbid., p12. McFague is indebted to Carol Gilligan’s understanding that Western 
morality is based on an androcentric framework (the ethics of rights and rules) and 
women’s moral understanding is based on relationality. See Carol Gilligan, /n a Different 
Voice: Psychological Theory and Women’s Development (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1982). 
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one that is holistic and responsible; in other words, a new inclusive 
vision of reality to pay attention to the well-being of the oppressed and 
the vulnerable.’ 


Ecology also provides a new “earth-up” perspective (rather than 
a”’sky-down” one) that we are all interrelated and interdependent 
according to a common creation story, and that ecological destruction 
has “inappropriately” impacted human life (that 1s, while the powerful, 
elite groups have accelerated ecological destruction, the poor, the 
vulnerable and the weak are the most impacted).'* Therefore, ecology 
extends the scope of our practice into the vulnerable earth Others who 
are interconnected with the self/my community. 


Feminism also offers both a methodological and a socio-political 
contribution to the reconstruction of the oppressed Others’ liberative 
discourses in our time. Its methodology lies in the consciousness-raising 
of the oppressed, by paying attention to the ideological legitimacy/false 
consciousness/deception/prejudice which supports privileged elite 
groups. However, feminism does not restrict itself to how to see 
differently, but includes the political action for an egalitarian society 
without any kind of oppression. Feminist action focuses on the web- 
like solidarity, (in McFague’s term, “the weaving ofa quilt’), a solidarity 
which enriches the variety of contributions. 


In feminism, women “define themselves in terms of 
embodiment,” and “appreciate nature in its many different forms of 
embodiment.” Ecology “deals with the interrelationship of organisms 
and their environment.”'* A common creation story(all of earthlings 
are heirs from one stardust) is a story of embodiment. Our identity 
cannot be separated from the body. For instance, McFague insists: “It 


2 Ibid., 3-7. 

3 Ibid, 4; 

'* Sallie McFague, The Body of God: An Ecological Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1993), 15. 
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[the body] is the shape or form of who we are. It is how each of us is 
recognized, responded to, loved, touched, and cared for—as well as 
oppressed, beaten, raped, mutilated, discarded, and killed.”' 


The re-consideration of the body is the central issue 1n our time. 
McFague sees that the main reason for the ecological crises lies in the 
“inability to love the ‘body’ of the earth, practiced by patriarchal 
discourse. According to her argument, the re-approval of the body is a 
revolutionary challenge to our moral evaluation, for it brings a new 
perspective to our ethical concerns. The ecological crisis will not begin 
to turn around until we change, at a very basic level, how we feel about 
bodies and about the material creation in all its incredible variety and 
richness of forms. It is not enough to change our life-style; we must 
change what we value.'° The re-centering of the body into intellectual 
discourses presents an alternative moral issue of what we value in our 
way of being, thinking and doing in the scheme of things. In “embodied” 
knowledge, new moral values such as relationality, emotion/affection, 
attention to the particular Others’ needs, and loving perception are 
related to the body. 


This gendered Others’ visions and practices take sides with the 
liberative discourse of the disabled Others in order to rename the reality. 
The self-image of the disabled women about how they see themselves 
is critically influenced by concepts of the dominant culture focusing on 
the beauty and the ugly relating the body. Problems lie in not to consider 
the diversity of bodies, but refers to the ideal body of the non-disabled. 
So, the body of the disabled women is seen as the inferior and 
undesirable one. This culturally programmed image has pressed the 
disabled women to look at their bodies as imperfect and gives self- 
deception to one’s identities. 


'S Tbid. 
'© Ibid., 16-17. 
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However, ecofeminists’ “embodied” epistemology supports to 
correct the distorted self-image of the gendered/disabled Others from 
their felt experiences of bodies at the various levels. It is different 
from androcentric, “disembodied” epistemology as seen in classical 
mainstreaming practice. The latter is the abstract, emotionless view 
from above, from nowhere. Its ideology of so-called objectivity 
represents the interests of white, male, middle-class and the able- 
bodied Westerners at the expense of the less privileged. This 
mainstreaming perspective of the body that is masculinized, idealized 
and spiritualized has to be dismantled in order to include other suffering 
bodies. Ecofeminist’s embodied experience provides “situated” 
knowledge that is concrete, particular, and partial. It pays attention to 
the particular, embodied Others’ needs in a concrete context. It has 
an inclusive agenda to consider not just my well-being but the well- 
being of the various embodied sites on the planet. It gives significant 
inspirations about how we humans fit appropriately into the shared 
space with other bodies (e.g., with oppressed human bodies such as 
hungry bodies, overworked bodies or raped bodies, and with earthly 
bodies such as rocks, trees or animals). 


This body is expanded to include the planet. The Earth is the infinite, 
diverse, endless, internal and earthly body as one. Because it concerns 
with the needs of concrete bodies, ecofeminist discourse calls collegial 
and pluralistic practice from various groups, because the embodied 
knowledge is partial and particular. The embodied action is concerned 
with eco-justice. That is, the embodied ethic moves us not “only toward 
a more biocentric and cosmocentric perspective but also toward a more 
inclusive sense of justice for the needs of all (embodied) human beings.”””” 


Community of Equals and Empowerment as Hermeneutical Place 


In addition to the cognitive shift in paradigm of disability discourse, 
the practical issue to make the lives of the oppressed Others flourish 


"7 Tbid., 48. 
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requires to reconstruct the community of the lowly and the marginalized. 
This means that the oppressed are “saved by practice not preaching” 
and that to be Christian in a world of the marginalized is to be in solidarity 
with the poor.'® As stated in Kuhn’s paradigm discourse, the construction 
of community provides not only a place of survival but also of 
legitimization for intellectual discourses. This community provides a 
space for social practice, where the oppressed recall their subversive 
memories/subjugated knowledge, make new resistant narratives and 
dream of the humane and just society. 


Ecofeminist/disability discourse concerns not only theoretical 
frameworks but also political engagement for the liberation of the most 
vulnerable and for their well-being. For the sake of liberation from 
oppression and marginalization, ecofeminist/disability communities focus 
on communal and collective practice rather than the privatized and 
individual practice. Communal praxis is required as a “strategy of 
survival” of the marginalized and oppressed so that they can cope 
efficaciously with the strongly violent and exclusionary practices of 
patriarchy. The networking of resistance can provide a promising 
strategy against the globalization of domination and oppression. 
Moreover, by weaving the fragmental, individual resistance into a quilt 
of communal praxis (e.g., widening the circle of resistance), the 
marginalized and oppressed Others can empower one another and re- 
establish the just, friendly society. 


The ecofeminist/disabled community focuses on the experience 
of solidarity and the struggle against oppression. Within this community 
of equals and mutuality, the suffering Others(women/disabled persons) 
have hermeneutical privilege and authority against androcentric reality. 
Service and fellowship in this community are channels of mutual 
empowerment that exercise power as a means of liberation rather than 


'8 Leonard Boff O.F.M., Faith on The Edge: Religion and Marginalized Existence 
trans. Robert R. Barr (San Francisco: Harper &Row, Publishers, 1989), 5. 
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of domination.'? This new identity of community as equals and 
empowerment lies in the ecofeminist perspectives that reality is 
interdependent and interrelated, and that relationality is actually what 


we are. 

Praxis Analysis 
Hermeneutics of Hermeneutics of 
Engagement and suspicion: 

transformation: Discernment about Anti- 
Empowerment/celebration reality/distorted Reality 
Reconstruction 


Hermeneutics of 
resistance: Revitalization 
of subjugated knowledge 


The praxis of this new community basically consists of the 
dynamic integration of (1) analysis, (2) reconstruction and (3) praxis. 
The first analytic step aims to identify key features of problems that 
challenge our contemporary ecofeminist/disabled communities 
(consciousness-arising and critical reflection of the distorted reality). 
One of these is a tendency to “think from above,” namely, utilitarian, 
dualistic, atomistic, and hierarchical thinking. The second step is to re- 
construct/re-image the substitute languages/models from ecofeminist/ 
disabled persons’ imaginations and lived experiences initiated from the 
history of struggle against domination and oppression. Reconstruction 
of these languages/models. orients towards open, caring, inclusive, 
interdependent, and mutual characteristics. The third step is to envision/ 


'? Rosemary Radford Ruether, Sexism and God-talk: Toward a Feminist Theology, 
2™ ed. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1993), 206. 
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empower an ongoing liberative and dialogical praxis, focusing on the 
construction of new communities of non-hierarchical, mutual, 
intersubjective relationship for the flourishing of all life-forms, with 
preferential option for the well-being of the most vulnerable. The power 
of this community is that of engagement and solidarity 


Again, one can apply this hermeneutical/political strategy into 
the situation of the particular persons with disabilities by the following 
steps: 1) analyses of the able-body’s texts and teachings biased by 
androcentric, non-disabled consciousness, and liberative critiques of 
them; 2) the “revalorization” of the alternative values and symbols 
that have been regarded as “subjugated” knowledge/experience within 
history of struggles for the disabled Others; 3) the social activism 
from the male/the non-disability-centered to a community of equity, 
responsibility and communication; including the network for peace, 
human rights and planetary well-being. The first step is to awake the 
oppressive conceptual frameworks as cultural practices in our society. 
This framework includes value-hierarchical thinking (up-down 
thinking), oppositional value dualisms (male/white/ rational/culture vs. 
female/color/emotional/nature), power-over relation (parents over 
children/tyrants over citizens), practice of privilege to Ups (driving a 
car/high-income housing/attending a college), and logic of domination 
(logical structure justifying domination and subordination).”° The 
second step, based on the imagination and vision of people with 
disabilities, is the creative process for their own “re-naming of reality.” 
This new reality is energized by new knowledge of embodiment, 
relationality, contextuality, difference, subjectivity and non-hierarchy. 
The third step is focused on social activism for the construction of 
new community locally and globally, because the final end of oppression 
relies on “how we act and organize differently” rather than “how we 
think differently.” 


20Karen J Warren, Ecofeminist Philosophy, 46-47. 
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Widening the circle of resistance and transformation in global 
community 


War, various human rights violations, and ecological destruction 
result in disability. And the able-body’s emphasis on efficacy and 
competition on global market makes the lives of the disabled people 
worse. Therefore, eco-peace is the disability issue. The disability issue 
is interconnected with other practices of domination and oppression. 
The ecofeminist ethic of care stresses paying attention to a particular 
Other’s need in a concrete context. It is contextual and relational rather 
than principle- or rights-based. It emphasizes the role of emotion, 
empathy, and embodied knowledge in moral judgments. Therefore, it 
devalues the universal, abstract, normative conceptual schemes, and 
values the embodied practice for suffering Others, especially through 
interconnection between sexism and naturalism. (the oppression of 
nature). However, even though ecofeminist insists on paying attention 
to the particular Others’ need in concrete context, there are no enough 
discourses to interconnect ecofeminism with disability issues. Now it is 
time to deal with the disability issue from ecofeminist perspective and 
practice. Moreover, this interconnection of nature, women and disabled 
persons enriches and deepens our emancipatory agenda and strategies. 
For instance, the femininization/disablization of nature and the 
naturalization of women and disabled persons bring a deep 
understanding of the oppression of women, nature and the disabled 
persons in broader context. The oppression of women, nature, and the 
disabled persons are interconnected both in cultural ideology and in 
social structure. 


It would be helpful at this point to summarize some significant 
features of ecofeminist peace movement related with the disability 
issues. First, ecofeminist practice is derived from geopolitical issues. 
It pays attention to the concrete pains of human body and of the 
earthly body caused by institutional injustice. The locus of ecofeminist 
practice is the political site of the struggle for oppressed Others’ 
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liberation and for their well-being. Its agenda is beyond the mere 
change of worldview and focuses on political actions against poverty, 
militarism, over-consumption, over-population, the market system of 
competition and profit, mal-development in the Third World, 
neocolonialism, elitism of non-disabled bodies and so on. These 
economic and political issues marginalize the lives of women/disabled 
persons and devastate the living space of nonhuman nature as well. 
The more unjust relations between peoples and systems of oppressive 
power, the worse the wellbeing of women, disabled persons and 
nonhuman Others. The geopolitical character of ecofeminist practice 
strives for solidarity with other grass-root movements against the 
‘culture of death’ in favor of the common good. 


Second, ecofeminist peace movement is not just anti-cultural 
against patriarchal diseases, but it is also constructive with revolutionary 
imagination. Ecofeminist theorists choose the languages neglected and 
denigrated by ‘malestreaming’ linguistic discourses of autonomous, 
dispassionate, disembodied, abstract reasoners. They revitalize feminine 
languages such as feeling, affection, attention, loving-eye, sympathy, 
vulnerability, fragility, finitude, nurturance, caring, organism, and so on. 
The issue is not just new language but perception of a new reality 
brought about by that new language. For instance, how to treat 
nonhuman Others well is understood not in terms of abstraction of 
rules, principles or rights (e.g., inherent rights) but in terms of touching, 
carnal knowledge, receptivity and connectedness. These alternative 
languages (e.g., vulnerability, finitude, sympathy etc.) empower the 
disabled body and the earth body as moral agents. 


Third, ecofeminist practices extend the community of equals to 
the biotic community. For ecofeminists, the relationship between human 
and nature is interactive and intersubjective. A human being is an 
earthling with respect and love for others. Nature is an active subject 
with its own being and agency. This biotic community is decentralized, 
non-hierarchical and interrelational. The community membership is 
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dialogical (not confrontational) in decision-making and promotes mutual 
support, and ecocratic lifestyles. This community fosters ecological 
consciousness-arising and eco-practices against the exploitation of life 
systems. Ecofeminists prefer body-practice rather than mind-practice. 
They seek a situation in which each life-form is a body with a space to 
live in and grow. Ecofeminist compassionate practice stresses the 
preferential caring for the least, the vulnerable, and the weak in the 
ecosystem, for they easily lose their living spaces. 


Now ecofeminists and the disability activists issue come to realize 
that the personal, the social and the global are interrelated in a global 
village. Therefore, without planetary wellbeing/security, there is no my/ 
our wellbeing/security. Concerning the task for planetary well-being, 
ecofeminist peace movement includes multiple and complicated 
agendas. To mention a few, they are the priority of praxis rather than 
dogma; open-mindedness for the excluded Others (e.g., voiceless 
women, suffering people with disabilities, and other vulnerable species); 
institutional reformation based on justice and non-hierarchy; solidarity 
with other groups for eco-justice on a global scale, and so on. 


At the core of those agenda lies the significance of an ethical 
response to the question of how we can live better and how we can 
make things better both on a personal and on a public level in the 
world. For these goals, ecofeminist pacifists emphasize the shift 
from parochial practice (the intra-practice within the boundary of 
one’s own needs) to planetary practice (the inter-practice to work 
together with other practitioners or grassroots activists). Since there 
are infinite numbers of tasks in a planetary agenda, and we are 
interconnected and interdependent, any kind of effort by every human 
being has to be counted for this planetary project. Also, as an ethical 
response to our urgent and unprecedented crisis, the significance 
of responsibility to and commitment on how we can make things 
better, and how we can live appropriately on the Earth as our home 
is required as a global citizen. 
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Empowering Strategies for Leadership of People with Disabilities 


While one realizes that peace is the disability issue in the confront 
with globalizing and complicating crisis, the disability activists often 
feel despair and impotence to cope with day-to-day problems and tasks. 
Even among the general public toward disabled people there are 
negative attitudes of ignorance, apathy and contempt. So, it is not easy 
for people with disabilities to participate in eco-justice peace movement. 
However, the world history has shown cultural evolution from oppression 
and domination to liberation and equality, deriving from various human 
right movements and peace movements by black people, indigenous 
people, and women. Persons with disabilities have a hermeneutical 
prestige to participate in these movements, for they have experienced 
what oppression/ domination/violence are. From their embodied 
knowledge, they can tell the truth of their felt experienced of suffering 
to the general public. 


Peace movement consists of four dimensions: peace study, peace 
education, peace action and peace advocacy/network. Disabled peace 
workers can make strategies according to each area in integral ways. 


a) Peace Study: It seeks to analyze the followings: what is anti- 
reality/distorted reality? Who has the power to make a decision? 
What are the values/attitude/policies to keep this undesirable 
situation? My suggestion is to have think-tanks to investigate/ 
study the depth of these issues about how to produce, distribute/ 
circulate oppressive discourses/ practices. 


b) Peace education/training: Consciousness-arising and critical 
reflection is not enough. Peace movement needs the community 
of resistance and transformation. The construction of alternative 
community depends on the making peace workers/activists 
through systemic training courses. For this goal, disabled activists 
can join together with other non-disabled peace activists to share 
training courses. Use various on/off line ways. Plan weekend, 
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night, weekday or camp programs to get the concerned people. 
Show them the good models/cases about how/what to do and 
inspire their imaginations and dreams in order for them to follow 
in easy way. 


c) Peace action: Not just focus on street demonstration(hard 
program), rather plan cultural events/campaigns that can get the 
general public without hesitation (soft program). Use any human 
right, peace meetings or conferences to address disability issues 
and monitor their reports and give them feedback. One of the 
most effective ones is to have on-line media to make disability 
issues visible to the public. Start with people, use people’s 
imagination/ideas and proceed with people in participatory and 
collaborative ways. 


d) Peace advocacy/network: The more you can find supportive 
groups/institutions/organizations, it is better for peace advocacy. 
Try to have a joint-program with them, especially with feminist 
movement associations and peace movement ones. Mobilize 
enrolled members through various events/programs in order to 
keep their concerns vivid to your activities. Give them 
opportunities to participate as volunteers in a local, regional and 
global level. 


Feminist slogan says that the personal is the political. Since 
disability issues are interweaving with the global issues, one’s personal 
problem can be used to look at the global issues. Maybe because of 
heavy, globalizing issues, one can be too much serious and exhausted 
easily during issue-fighting process. In order to overcome heavy stress 
and despair-feeling in dealing with the ongoing problems, the most 
important is rituals (or communal recognition) of celebration. For 
ecofeminist practice, rituals of celebration are to recognize/appreciate 
any bits of success story/event participated by community members. 
Those empower members to be connected one another. And the energy 
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comes from this sense of connection (energy of ‘the power-to’ and 
‘the power-with’). The power and wisdom come from grassroots 
people. Trust them and stay with them in collegial way in order to ignite 
peace movement. 


Conclusion 


Inspired by Thomas Kuhn’s significant contribution to paradigm 
discourse, I have addressed some important strategies on the challenge 
and the empowerment of the people with disabilities. At first, new 
challenge come from globalizing crises in integral and comprehensive 
way: the personal is related with the political and the global. Our 
unprecedented situation such as nuclear threat and globalization of 
diseases, military violence, poverty and ecocide calls for us to enact 
the eco-justice peace movement both for local and for planetary 
wellbeing. Ecology says the truth of “‘an inverse hierarchicalism that 
the higher and more complex the level, the more vulnerable it is and 
dependent upon the levels that support it.” Feminist practice also give 
a hermeneutic prestige to the subjugated human Others in egalitarian 
way. In this sense, ecofeminist discourse and disability discourse are 
interweaved to empower the most vulnerable human Others and non- 
human Others such as women (include children and the aged), people 
with disabilities and nature, for those are variables/anomalies that 
traditional, mainstreaming discourse cannot cope with. 


Therefore, I suggest that an epistemological shift is required to 
look at ‘anti-reality’ based on anomalies/variables which male/non- 
disable supremacist model/practice cannot fix/cope with, furthermore 
making things better and all of us flourish in our home, on the Earth. 
This anti/distorted reality has focused on the universal, abstract, 
normative, apathetic, sky-down eyes that ‘other-ize’ the vulnerable, 
disabled humans and non-humans in oppressive framework .This 
conceptual framework lies in the distorted concept of the body that is 
masculinized, idealized and spiritualized . 
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Secondly, I am sure that disability activists’ renaming of reality 
can be empowered by the collaboration with ecofeminist visions and 
practices focusing on the particular, subjugated Others’ ‘embodied’ 
knowledge and ethics of care such as relationality, sympathy, non- 
hierarchy, mutuality, interdependence, caring, affection, dialogue, 
equality and solidarity. Disabled persons’ fe/t experiences (the pain/ 
crying of human body) can lead to care for the pain/crying of the earth 
body. They are the most victimized by prejudice of parochial mindset 
and oppressive systems. Therefore, they know better what is wrong 
and what oppression is. Their pain and despair are archetypical 
experience to reach others’ suffering/crying. This gives a legitimating 
foundation about why persons with disabilities also have to get leadership 
in peace movement in local and global level, with their own language 
and alternative imagination. Language is power-laden. 


Finally, like Kuhn’s explanation, I agree that the praxis of 
community of engagement and transformation is so important to 
empower people with disabilities and the subjugated Others as well. 
For, as I stated, community “has a significant role in both the choice of 
and the legitimacy of the paradigm.” Community legitimates a new 
paradigm and supports its member’s practice as the truth. Now, this 
community of equals and caring is extended to include the earth Others 
oppressed by masculine, non-disabled elites’ practices. New practice 
of this non-hierarchical community 1s not individual one, but communal/ 
collegial one to consider everyone’s effort/talent/wisdom in dealing with 
complicate, planetary crisis, like adding each square in a quilt-making. 
In confront of waves of interconnected crisis to global citizens, no longer 
is parochial practice efficacious. Global or planetary practice is urgently 
required, because we have one fate and our eco-crises are 
unprecedented. 


To conclude, I state that (eco-) feminist vision and ethical practice 
have the preferential option of the particular Others’ need in the concrete 
context and use the subjugated Others’ ‘situated/embodied’ knowledge. 
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However, (eco-)feminists do not yet substantialize their promises into 
the disabilities discourses. Unfortunately, feminist solidarity with the 
disability discourse still remains as a tokenism in abstract, general level, 
which means insufficiency of collaborative works between eco-feminists 
and disablity activists (I mean that feminist’s terminology of the 
subjugated Others is still abstract and general). Now it is time for the 
disability activists to voice up to the public discourse. I am sure that 
the disability discourses would give a great synergic effect on eco- 
peace movement in local, regional and planetary level. o | 


A Ministry Towards Persons With Disabilities 


Tauira Marama! 


Introduction 


During a workshop held in Suva on ‘Disability Discourse,’ the 
first of this type organized by the South Pacific Association of 
Theological Schools (SPATS) with the support of the World Council 
of Churches (WCC), a question was raised as to the reasons why, at 
this stage the Church is reluctant and 1s not fully involved with disability 
or disabled persons. The question was a challenging one because 
among the participants, some were leaders of the Church and others 
were teachers and educators in a theological institution. It is to be 
noted moreover, what is offered by most of SPATS member colleges 
in their formation program are courses that can be labeled as ‘traditional 
courses,’ that is, courses raging from biblical studies to theology or 
history, to biblical language courses and so on...There is hardly any 
curriculum designed for disability discourse in the already packed 
program of the schools, except for one or two colleges that does 
offer a course on the subject. 


Although there are no ‘official data’ explaining the reasons as to 
why the Church is hesitant towards disability, it can be assumed that in 
the Pacific region, as anywhere else in the world, most churches have 
already heaps of problems with ‘normal people.’ In response to these 
problems, churches have established programs, for instance for youth 
who are facing drugs abuse problems, prostitution, alcohol, roads 


' Rev. Dr. Tauira Marama is a minister of the Maohi Protestant Church, in French 
Polynesia and he teaches Ministry and Church History at the Pacific Theological 
College (PTC), Suva, Fiji. This paper was presented during the workshop on 
“Theological Discourse on Disability” at Suva, Fiji Island in December 2006. 
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accident etc... Not mentioning violence on women, or children sex 
abuse. Furthermore, these issues among many others constitute a heavy 
load for the churches who are also struggling to provide some financial 
support for the running of these programs and therefore, the question 
of disability represent an extra load. So, why bother with disabled persons 
when problems with normal people are yet to be resolved? 


This regional workshop is an important step towards disability 
and this for some reasons. Participants have come, not only to 
understand the world of disabled people and all factors related to it in 
order to have a fair understanding about disability but more so, to impact 
on the life of the Church and to promote change: A change of attitude, 
a change of behavior, a change of interpretation, a change of 
understanding and as Christians, as Church people, a change towards 
the mission of the Church, to promote a type of mission which is to be 
inclusive. Therefore, this gathering constitutes an opening of the door 
for anew challenge to the churches in the region and for the theological 
schools each participant is coming from. 


My little contribution to this workshop is presented in the form 
of a paper which I deliberately entitled, ‘Ministry towards Disability.’ 
There are two words which is the focus of our attention: the word 
‘Ministry’ and the word ‘Disability.’ Let us ask ourselves again, what 
is Ministry? Or, what do we mean when we talk about Ministry? When 
we think of this word, we think also of the question of ‘Church Ministry.’ 
What then do we mean by Church ministry? What has Church ministry 
to do with Disability? 


Understanding Ministry 


The word ‘ministry’ generally means the activity carried out by 
a pastor or minister, or in the local Pacific term by a Orometua 
(Tahitian), a Talatala (Fijian), or a Faifeau (Samoan). He or she 
(until more recently) is a special person assigned to carry out duties on 
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behalf of the Church. The work which is carried out is that of Christ 
and not that of the local pastor. As regard to his or her education, 
competency and knowledge are the two and emphasized qualities of a 
pastor in training. The Orometua is the wisest person in the community 
and he/she is expected to know all the answers about the Bible and 
about faith as well as about human relationships and about local culture. 
In the Pacific, fifty years ago the Orometua was the most educated 
person in the village. 


As regard to his/her status, the Orometua was and is still 
addressed as the ‘Spiritual Father’ and his wife the ‘Spiritual Mother.’ 
The highest honor of the community, in culture and faith are conferred 
upon them by virtue of their status. The expectations of the community 
for their moral integrity, their spiritual direction and their examples, 
their loving service, patient long-suffering and hospitality are such than 
any shortcomings, be they are minor or major, are indictments against 
their spirituality and leadership. In most Pacific cultures, the Orometua 
or Pastor, usually a male is the most respected person, even above the 
chief of the village, in some cases. 


I am wondering however, whether the local social structures 
have also shaped the understanding of the Pacific Island people upon 
the concept of the Orometua or the pastor as ‘a man of God,’ someone 
so much loved and highly respected by the community or, did we inherit 
something from the model where an individual (a sinner) in separation 
from the world goes through arduous years of study, and at the end 
made him a sacred, a holy or mo’a person who is dedicated, as Sidney 
Rooy wrote, ‘to bringing God to humankind and humankind to God.” 


I have given a brief description of what ministry is all about with 
reference to a pastor or Orometua from the Pacific context. In fact, 


? Sidney Rooy, in C. Rene Padilla, ed., New Alternatives in Theological Education, 
unknown publisher, 1956, p.68. 
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the Orometua is also called ‘a minister of religion.’ This Orometua of 
religion is an ordained person, a man or a woman whose task is to 
guide and to lead a Church congregation by teaching them Bible lesson, 
inspiring them, comforting them, marrying them, baptizing them, 
worshipping and praying with them and for them. But beside the “minister 
of religion,’ let’s not be mix up when speaking about ‘a minister of 
State’ who heads a local Government department and is charge of 
some area of government works such as Home affairs, agriculture, 
forestry, fishing etc... This type of minister carries out the expectations 
of the Government with respect to it, formulates the department policies 
and make sure that these policies are put into operation. This example 
could help of making two important points about the ministry of the 
Church and the role of the minister or the Orometua in the life of the 
community: A leadership role and a role of service. 


The minister has a leadership role because of the special 
qualifications, the special qualities and the experience he/she is entrusted 
with some responsibilities for leading, for teaching, for advising, for 
preaching and so on...the people of God. He represents God’s mouth, 
God’s ears among the community he is assigned to work. 


The minister has also a role of service to the whole 
community in which he/she is very much in charge of. For this reason, 
ministry involves a huge responsibility. The local Orometua has a 
great effect on the lives and welfare of the people. The quality of 
the ministry determines very much the quality of life within a 
community and also the quality of the members of the community 
and their relationships with others outside the group. The Orometua 
is to work for the sake of the community often described as the 
Church. But, let’s pause for a moment and ask ourselves again, 
what is really the Church? 


Perhaps some of us have been serving the Church for years 
whereas others have just started to work for it. You will agree with me 
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to say that the Church is a community of people. It is not primarily an 
institution, nor a building, nor is it a group of religious officials. It is 
the whole community of those who believe in Christ Jesus as Lord 
and Savior. I would like to place an emphasis on that short word, 
WHOLE. As I look at the dictionary, the word ‘whole’ means ‘entire, 
complete.’’ It is not something broken or is separated from an 
institution or from a main body. It is an idea of wholeness, of being 
together as a living community, a sense of community helping one 
another to experience life in its fullness. That is the general idea 
behind community life. 


Sadly to say, the Church has interpreted this word differently 
in which the idea of wholeness as inclusive has not been taken into 
real consideration. The mission of the Church has been a mission 
directed so far towards the able-bodied people, those who have strong 
bodies. Speaking strictly about the Church, its aim is to train the best 
of the Faifeau, the Talatala or the Orometua for the ministry. In 
this process, the Church failed to include those described or categorized 
as ‘disabled people.’ In doing so, the Church was not perhaps ready 
to take on board those with disability. I would like to challenge us all 
this morning by asking you, how many disabled persons have you got 
in your own theological College, ready to be trained to become 
evangelist, deacon or pastor? The Church or our respective institution 
has fallen into the trap of the policy of the society in general in which 
the education offered is for normal people to produce normal leaders 
of the society. We, as a Church have failed in our mission to work for 
the community as a whole. We also have become part of the problems 
which set the disabled persons aside from Church life, and above all, 
from the community. I would like now to support this SALeDeH! from 
a biblical perspective on disability. 


> See for example in the Oxford Advanced Learner Dictionary, Sally Wehmeier (ed.), 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000. 
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Disability: A Mission Forward for the Church 


The term ‘disability,’ although much has been said about it refers 
to, as the Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary puts it, ‘A mental 
and physical condition that limits a person’s movements, senses or 
activities.’* In other words, it is a person who is unable to act on his/ 
her own and who, in many cases is dependent on others. There are 
local Pacific Island terms which describe disability from an indigenous 
perspective. The Tahitian word for instance, Huma mero refers 
specifically to ‘default members’ and expresses the inability of a person 
to move freely or to do whatever he/she likes to do because of the 
limitations he/she encounters due to the default of some of his/her 
members. But I like to invite us for a journey through the Word of God 
with our friend and evangelist Mark to explore and to hear an amazing 
story about disability he narrated in his Gospel chapter 10 verses 46- 
52. This is a story of Jesus healing a blind man by the name of 
Bartimaeus. Let’s not spend too much time on this passage. But, to be 
able to understand the context of the story, there are two main ideas to 
take into consideration: firstly, the place where the action took place 
and secondly, the people involved in the story. 


1)- The place- There are two places mentioned in the text: Jericho 
and ‘the road.’ In verse 46, Jericho has become the stopover destination 
for most pilgrims as they made their way to Jerusalem. Jericho is about 
37 km from the ‘Holy City.’ 


The road- It was the road most people, including Jesus and his disciples 
used as they marched towards Jerusalem. It is by this road that someone 
was sitting right there. 

His name was Bartimaeus. 


4 Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary, Sally Wehemeier (ed.), Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 6" edition, 2000. 

> See for example the work of Sophie Schlumberger, La Foi de Bartimée, (The faith of 
Bartimaeus) Paris, Etudes Théologiques et Religieuses, 1993, pp.73-81. 
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2)- 


a)- 


b)- 


The people involved in the story- 


Jesus himself: His name appears in three different ways: in 
verse 47, he was called ‘Jesus of Nazareth’ and also ‘Son of 
David’ and in verse 51, his name was ‘Rabouni.’ 


Bartimaeus, the blind man; His name means ‘Son of Timaeus,’ 
and reveals that he has no real identity on his own. He was 
alienated in many ways: first, physically because he cannot 
see, he was blind and he needs help from other people in order 
for him to move; socially because his life was depending very 
much on donations from people who were passing-by; 
religiously because his disability as a blind man made him a 
marginalized person as such, he was alienated from the rest of 
the community.° 


The disciples and the crowd- They were a whole mass of 
people marching towards the Holy City of Jerusalem. We can 
see therefore the opposition on the one hand, of Bartimaeus, 
the disabled man and on the other hand, the huge crowd. In 
other words, it was a contact between Bartimaeus versus the 
whole crowd. 


The attitude of the crowd towards the blind man, as it is mentioned 


in verse 48 was to reject him as if they have nothing to do with him, and 


even they threatened him to remain silent when the blind man called 


out the name of Jesus. What I would like us to see is the whole 


transformation that took place and the changes of attitude among the 


crowd. Who then were being transformed in the whole story? 


° Jean Valette, a French theologian has written an excellent commentary on Mark’s 
Gospel and his interpretation on the story of the blind man as seen in chapter 10; see 
Jean Valette, L’Evangile de Marc, (The Gospel of Marc), aris, Les Bergers et les 
Mages, 1986. 
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The blind man- 


He was transformed in two ways: He was blind but now he 
could see. He was used to be sitting by the road which became a 
familiar place to him for ages but now he was able to stand up and to 
be freed from dependency. As a result, he was now able to follow 
Jesus. So, his transformation was not only a physical one but more 
importantly, a spiritual one. His faith in Jesus made him a new person 
and a follower of Christ. As in verse 50, he threw off his cloak, the 
cloak he used to wear during most of his life as a blind person, as a 
disabled person. His faith made him rediscovering his own identity and 
now he could enter into a new human relationship with the society, 
with the community as a whole. 


So, his transformation was not only a physical transformation 
from alienation, from being marginalized, from being a passive 
person but also an engagement to follow Christ. He became an 
active person who can now stand on his own and be able to move 
and to walk on the path of liberation as a normal person and be a 
follower of Jesus. 


The crowd and the disciples- 


The disciples were the first to be transformed. They called 
the blind man to stand up, to abandon his usual position of being 
sitting at all times in a same place and to move away from near the - 
road and to enter into a new dynamic relationship with the whole 
crowd. Their previous negative attitude towards the blind man as a 
disabled person has been changed when Jesus entered into 
conversation with Bartimaeus. Everything was now on the move: 
the disciples, the crowd and Batimaeus himself. All were excited. 
By his words, Jesus opened up the eyes of his own disciples and of 
the huge crowd as well, as if they too were blind by not doing anything 
for the blind man and by adopting a negative attitude towards a 
disabled man. 
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I could well see ourselves adopting a similar attitude from the 
crowd and from the disciples. For so long, we as Christians and as 
Church members have neglected the issue of disability by not taking 
on board the problems of the disabled people. I am amazed that among 
us this afternoon, we have our friend Kabue, from Africa who is 
holding a doctorate degree as a blind man. What an achievement for 
a disabled person? 


So, our journey with our friend Mark comes to an end. What 
can we learn then? What is the message for us? From our story, among 
many others in the Gospel, we are reminded of our role in the local 
community to serve all members of the community as a whole. Our 
eyes need to be opened up so that we do not become anymore the 
problems of our community. We are reminded of the need to change 
the way we carry out our ministry to be an inclusive one which involves 
all people. Words are easy to speak and to say. In this regard, our 
formation and our ministry must be directed towards those in desperate 
needs like the disabled people. As an institution and as a Church, our 
training policy and our mission is to serve the disabled and I challenge 
us all to rethink of our perception about our role as teachers, as pastors, 
as Talatala, as Fai’feau or Orometua. | urge us all to reflect critically 
upon the cultural expectation of our role towards disability today. 
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Non-Healing, Waiting And Thriving 
While Living With Disability: 
Tips From The Gospel According To John 


Amanda Shao Tan * 


INTRODUCTION 


I was born with a congenital condition with a visible physical 
disability. Once someone told me, “If only you have faith, you will be 
healed.” Thank God, at that time, I was theologically informed and 
fully secured in the Lord that I countered, saying, “I have enough faith 
to still believe in Jesus even if I am not healed.” People, even with the 
best intentions, however well meaning, can be a source of ungodly 
pressure. Unless the Lord wills a miracle, the reality is that I—along 
with most persons with disability—will remain an “un-healed”, “non- 
cured” statistic. 


How can people thrive under disabling conditions, whether 
physical, developmental, and/or psychosocial? What help can Scripture 
offer us? While Scripture offers insights and principles on disability 
concerns, reading the four Gospels’ healing stories can be distressing 
for persons with disability. As part of His gospel, Jesus went around 
restoring people to health. There are various accounts of healings but 
no obvious account of non-healing. Consequently, persons with disability 
reading such stories put their faith in Jesus and raise hope for their 
cure. However, when they do not get well either miraculously or through 
medical intervention, they question their faith capacity and purity before 
the Lord.' Or, they grapple with God who seems unable to deliver 


*Dr. Amanda Shao Tan teaches NT at Asian Theological Seminary, Manila, Philippines 
' Ts my faith inadequate? Have I sinned? Perhaps I have been touched by an evil 
spirit, and therefore I am not clean? 
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goodness with His love and power. Disappointment, frustration, anger 
at God, and depression expectedly ensue. 


I would like to propose an alternative regarding the healing stories. 
I would like to use a close reading of the Fourth Gospel (FG) to address 
an issue related to non-cure. 


NON-CURE: CURE ON EARTH IS NOT A MUST 


Before we continue, I will make a distinction between “cure” 
and “healing”. “Cure” refers to bodily, developmental, and/or 
psychosocial restoration to what is considered normal. “Healing” 
refers to a sense of well-being that encompasses attitudinal and 
emotional health.* It may or may not include cure. For example, 
persons who have cataract but have regained their eyesight after 
undergoing lens replacement are cured. If, however, they have self- 
pity, they are not healed. . 


First, let me present data about the healing ministry of Jesus. 
Not everyone in Palestine who was sick or disabled was healed by 
him. Among all the people with disability waiting for the pool at 
Bethesda to be stirred up, only the man paralyzed for 38 years was 
singled out by Jesus for physical restoration (5:1-3). Not every person 
with blindness in Palestine was healed like the man born blind (9:1 ff.).° 


? In a booklet published by the World Council of Churches (Ecumenical Disability 
Advocates Network), A Church of All and For All: An Interim Theological Statement 
(Geneva, Switzerland, 2003), cure and healing are distinguished. In it, cure “has to do 
with the physiological reconstruction of the physical body” (p. 20) while healing, 
understood with reference to the history of salvation, “‘is an act, event, system and 
structure which encourages, facilitates God’s empowering, renewing, reconciling and 
liberating processes in order to reverse the negation of God’s intended good for God 
’s creation.” (p.23). I take this booklet’s understanding of cure in this paper. As to 
healing, my particular emphasis is that of the effect of salvation on the inner being of 
persons with disability. 

> The epistles record other instances of non-cure. In 2 Cor. 12:7, we read that Paul 
bore a permanent sickness or disability. In 2 Tim. 4:20, the sick Trophimus is left by 
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Jesus did say that he gives life “to whomever he wishes” (5:21) 
[italics mine].* Though he is referring to eternal life, his words reflect 
the principle of selectivity. So we who believe in Jesus expect to be 
healed when Jesus returns, but while on earth, we cannot assume 
that our cure is a must. 


WAITING BEFORE CURE AND HEALING 


For believers with disability, we expect complete cure and healing 
at the return of Jesus. Between earthly disability and eternal wholeness, 
we wait. In the FG’s story, we read two stories, each about a man 
who was restored to health and life. The man who laid by the pool of 
Bethesda waited for 38 long years before Jesus made him walk again 
(5:1-15). The man congenitally blind waited from childhood until his 
adulthood to see (9:1-6). They had to wait before their cure. 


Whether a cure or no cure is in sight, waiting is involved. While 
waiting, at least three theological issues surface. These are: (1) 
Theodicy: Why does a good and powerful God allow suffering when 
He could have curtailed the evil or sickness? (2) Sin and Punishment: 
Have I sinned that I deserve this punishment? (3) Disability employed 
as a negative symbol: How come Scripture uses my disability as a 
metaphor of spiritual callousness? 


My goal is to highlight insights from the FG so that people with 
disability may thrive and live an abundant life (10:10), even as we see 
that the Scripture uses disability as a representation of spiritual 
insensitivity. 


Paul in the seaport Miletus. In 1 Tim. 5:23, Timothy is described as sickly with a 
stomach problem. It is interesting to note that Paul, the miracle worker in Acts, is 
unable to cure himself nor his colleagues. 

4 All citations are from the New Revised Standard Version. 
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DEALING WITH DISABILITY EMPLOYED AS A NEGATIVE SYMBOL 


Recently, Sonia Roco, a Philippine senatorial candidate, caused 
quite a stir especially among members of the Autism Society of the 
Philippines when she labeled the government-fielded senatorial 
candidates as “autistic”. > Using disability language to call people names 
in order to insult them degrades people with disability. Such language 
usage conveys the message that persons with disability can be devalued. 


Scripture contains passages that draw on disabilities as metaphors 
of spiritual weakness and insensibility.° While most of these passages 
are in the context of Yahweh’s redeeming power, they sometimes give 
the impression that people with disability are imperfect, flawed and 
need to be “repaired”. In the FG, Jesus, conforming to the religious 
language of his culture, also used blindness as a symbol for the spiritual 
inability to “see” his identity as the Messiah (9:39; cf. Isa. 42:16-19; 
Jer. 5:21). Such passages may reinforce societal prejudices against 
people with disability. 


Jesus Worked Against The Social Construct Of Disability 


We are aware that more and more people are reacting negatively 
to Jesus’ use of blindness as a symbol of spiritual dullness. This reaction 
is aresult of the growing awareness of the needs and rights of people 
with disability. We can, however, read the blind metaphor in John 9 in 
a different light, incorporating the reader response approach. The reader 


* Norman Bordadora, “Roco Apologizes for ‘Autism’ Remark,” Philippine Daily 
Inquirer, 13 April 2007 [newspaper on-line]; available from http://www.google.com.ph/ 
search?q=Philippine+Daily+Inquirer+Sonia+Roco&hl=en&cr=countryPH&start=10&sa=N 
; Internet; accessed 29 Jun 2007. Roco’s apology was posted over the newspaper on- 
line. “‘Sorry’ for Comment,” Philippine Daily Inquirer, 16 April 2007; available from 
http://www.google.com.ph/search?hl=en&q=Philippine+Daily+Inquirer+Sonia+Roco+ 
autistic&btnG=Google+Search&meta=cr%3DcountryPH; Internet; accessed 29 Jun 2007. 
°E.g., Lev. 21:18; Isa. 29:9-10, 18; 35:3-6, 10; 42:6-7, 14-25; Mic. 4:6-7; Zeph. 3:19; 
Heb. 12:12-13. 
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response method considers the context of the modern reader in the 
interpretation of a text. | 


In John 9:39a, Jesus declares that the purpose of his coming to 
earth is so that “those who do not see may see” [italics mine]. Here 
he was speaking at two levels. At one level, “those who do not see” 
literally means those whose physical eyes are not functional. To these 
people who have impaired eyesight, Jesus came to cure them. Jesus 
came to earth to cure the man born blind. Here, Jesus uses the medical 
definition of disability—a loss or impairment that restricts one’s 
functioning ability within the range of what is considered normal.’ The 
man born blind was among “those who do not see” but now he sees. 
After he was cured, he declared, “.. . though I was [functionally] 
blind, but now I [am given sight to] see.” (v. 25). 


At another level, “those who do not see” symbolically refers to 
those who initially are “blind” or spiritually incapacitated to see Jesus’ 
origin and identity; but at the end they come to realize that Jesus came 
from heaven. On the one hand, though the cured man knows that he 
was physically unable to see before (v. 25), he repeatedly asserts that 
he does not know. He says to the religious leaders that he does not 
know where his healer is (v. 12), nor does he know if his healer is a 
sinner or not (v. 25). He tells Jesus he does not know the identity of 
the Son of Man (v. 36). On the other hand, his understanding of Jesus 
progressed from that of a man (v. 11), to a prophet (v. 17), to a miracle 
worker (v. 25), and to one who is from God and to whom God listens 
(vv. 31, 33). In the end, this man is able to “see”; he believes and 
worships Jesus as the Son of Man, the one sent from God (v. 38).° 


In v. 39b, Jesus declares that his act of coming to earth will also 
achieve another purpose: that “those who do see may become blind” 


’ Susan Wendell, “Toward a Feminist Theory of Disability,” Hypatia: A Journal of 
Feminist Philosophy 4, no. 2 (Summer 1989): 262. 
8’ The Son of Man is he who is sent from heaven by God (see 3:13. Also cf. 1:51; 6:62). 
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[italics mine]. By saying “those who do see’, Jesus alludes to two 
levels of meanings: those who can physically see (literal meaning) and 
claim to understand what is right or wrong (“‘see” in v. 41) because 
they have the light of the Law as interpreted by their received tradition 
(symbolic meaning).’ Since these people think they have the truth, they 
refuse to acknowledge that Jesus’ works of healing are from God (vv. 
16, 24, 29). In their disbelief or spiritual blindness, their guilt of unbelief 
or not wanting to see remains not cleansed (v. 41).'° As a consequence 
of their own doing, they remain without J esus, the giver of life. At this 
second level, we see Jesus employing physical blindness (“become 
blind”) as a representation of people’s flawed spirituality, 


Although Jesus has taken a functional impairment to symbolize 
something negative, a close reading of John 9 reveals that Jesus is a 
forerunner among his people in dismantling another kind of disability— 
that of the attitude. This social construct or concept of disability sees 
disability as caused by environmental and attitudinal obstacles that do not 
give people with disability equal opportunities to take part in the regular 
community life.'!' For instance, the man who positioned himself by the 
pool of Bethesda, together with the sick and disabled around him, must 
be someone without social standing. He claims to be friendless; he has 
“no one” to give him a helping hand when the water of the pool is stirred 
(5:7). In his society wherein extended families are the norm,’ it would 
be fair to say that his being an outcast is lamentably the result of socially 
generated negative attitude against him. If people around him knew that 
his disabled state was of his own doing (5:14), it still does not justify his 
being ostracized, especially when he was in a helpless state. 


° D. A. Carson, The Gospel According to John (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Eerdmans, 1991), 378. 

'© George R. Beasley-Murray, John. Word Biblical Commentary, vol. 36, ed. Ralph P. 
Martin (Waco, TX: Word Books, 1987), 160. 

'! Wendell, 264-7. 

'2 John J. Pilch, Healing in the New Testament: Insights from Medical and 
Mediterranean Anthropology (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2000), 128, 130. 
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Persons with disability, as any able-bodied persons, like to be 
accepted as they are. They do not want to be used as objects of pity or 
objects of other people’s need. The pre-cure declaration of Jesus that 
the man was blind “so that God’s works might be revealed in him” (v. 
3) may be interpreted that Jesus was all geared up to use the man’s 
disability to show God’s work thereby revealing his God-sent identify. 
It would have been ideal if the gospel writer of the FG reports about 
Jesus’ attitude toward the man born blind while he was not yet cured. 
As is, this is our only information about Jesus’ attitude toward him 
while he still had a disability: he did not avoid the man, a supposedly 
sinner (vv.1-7). That Jesus approached the man and touched him in the 
process of curing him is not enough to disprove the apparent utilitarian 
nature of Jesus’ restoration of his sight. Nevertheless, we can still glean 
Jesus’ attitude toward people with disability through his dealing with 
the man after the cure. 


Gleaning from the post-cure discourse between Jesus and the 
man, it comes across to me that Jesus did not treat him as an object of 
healing, but as a person. Even after he was cured, the stigma he bore 
as aman with a disability continued to haunt him; he was not considered 
credible,'* was not supported by his parents,'* and was verbally abused." 
The society and his own family posed attitudinal barriers for his full 
inclusion into their community. Working against the disabling mind-set, 
Jesus did not stereotype him as a sinner (v. 3), like what the disciples 


' Except for his parents (vv. 19-21), the majority of the people did not believe that 
he was the same man who was formerly blind. Even when he kept insisting that he 
was the former blind man (v. 9b), the neighbors and those who knew him as blind and 
begging “kept asking him, ‘Then how were your eyes opened” (v. 10) [italics mine]. 
The “Jews”, who in this case, is a negative category used by John to refer to the 
Pharisees (v. 13), could not, for a while, accept the man’s self-witness that he was 
miraculously healed by Jesus (vv. 18-27). 

'4 The man’s parents, for fear of being expelled from their community—the synagogue, 
were not too keen in backing up their son’s healing encounter with Jesus (vv. 18-23). 
'5 The religious authorities “reviled him”, saying that he was a follower of an unknown 
person (v. 28). Eventually they condemned him as being “born entirely in sins” (v. 34) 
[italics mine] 
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and the religious powers did (vv. 2. 34). While the man received 
lukewarm support from his parents and violent hostilities from the 
religious leaders, Jesus pro-actively sought him out, especially after 
hearing that the man was publicly humiliated with his expulsion from 
their community (vv. 34-35a). While people used abusive words to put 
him down, Jesus engaged him in a conversation (vv. 35b-38). While 
people rejected him, Jesus drew him into a relationship with him. 


If I were the man, I would feel accepted by Jesus in spite of my 
alleged sinful past. In Jesus taking the initiative to look me up, I would 
feel the loving connectedness that I need to thrive in disabling conditions. 
In the midst of waiting, what people with disability need and want is to 
be received and included in a community or church for who they are, 
disability and all. A connectedness to people who care goes a long way 
in thriving in the midst of disability. 


Jesus As a Fellow-Sufferer: He Suffers for People with Disability 


There is another way to resolve the employment of disability as 
a metaphor of spiritual problem; we can examine Jesus’ involvement 1n 
the lives of people with disability in the FG. The FG 1s primarily about 
God and Jesus (1:1-3) who in love reach out to humanity (vv. 4-9; cf. 
3:16-17). Itis about Jesus who has life in himself (vv. 3-4). He came 
from God to the world he created (vv. 1-3, 10-14) to die for sinful and 
death-bound humanity, so that those who believe in him may be given 
eternal life (1:11-12, 29; 3:15-17; 17:1-3). Eternal life is about one’s 
relationship with God and Jesus; it is the quality of life which resides in 
Jesus (1:4);'° It is unending.'’? From this theology and Christology, we 
find implications for human needs and disability concerns. 


John 1:1-18 begins with the Prologue which stages the thrust of 
the Gospel: the glorious Jesus, the Creator God came to the world 


'6 Carson, 203. 
'7 Rudolf Schnackenburg, The Gospel According to St. John, vol. 1, trans. J. Massingberg 
Ford and Kevin Smyth (London: Burns & Oates, 1968), 389-90. 
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revealing God, offering life and light, yet he is not always accepted. In 
1:19-51, Jesus is introduced to the public. In chapters 2-12, Jesus 
ministers to the public. In chapters 13-17, Jesus ministers privately to 
his disciples. The gospel story concludes with the death and eventual 
resurrection appearances of Jesus (chaps. 18-20). These public and 
private ministries or works of Jesus are to reveal God and his love, and 
with this love, to offer life. These works include Jesus’ teachings,'® his 
miraculous acts,'° and his death and resurrection.””. Chapter 21 forms 
the Epilogue.”! 


Focusing on the public ministry of Jesus (chaps. 2-12), chapters 
2-4 introduce us to the early ministries of Jesus.” It is in Chapters 5- 
12 that we see opposition that eventually escalated. The first 
documented conflict between Jesus and the religious leaders”? occur 
after the cure of a man who was paralyzed and was waiting for help 
by the Bethesda pool (chap. 5). Jesus, the one sent by God his Father 
to reach out to all (vv. 4-9), is obediently doing the work of his Father 
when he healed the man (vv. 19, 36). These authorities started to 
persecute Jesus because of his alleged “illegal” Sabbath healing (vv. 8- 
10, 16, 18). What makes matters worse is that Jesus identifies himself 


ISE.g., 4:4-34; 7:16, 28-29; 8:19; 12:49-50; 14:7, 24. 

 E.g., 5:1-23, 30, 36; 9:3-5; 10:34-38. 

0 E.g., 8:28-29; 10:11, 14-18; chap. 20. 

*1 See Carson, 105-8; C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John: An Introduction 
with Commentary and Notes on the Greek Text, 2d ed. (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster 
Press; 1982), T1. 

*2 Bound in an inclusion between two miracles performed by Jesus in Cana (2:1-11; 
4:43-54), the theme in chaps. 2-4 is on Jesus superceding Judaism: “The three chapters 
present the replacement of the old purifications by the wine of the kingdom of God, 
the old temple by the new in the risen Lord, an exposition of new birth for new 
creation, a contrast between the water of Jacob’s well and the living water from 
Christ, and the worship of Jerusalem and Gerizim with worship ‘in Spirit and in 
truth’. C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953), 297. 

?3 In many places in the FG, the religious authorities are called “the Jews”. Based on 
the context, the majority of the occurrences of “ the Jews” refer to the religious 
authorities hostility to Jesus (5:15-16, 18; 7:1, 11; 8:48, 52; 10:31, 33; 11:8). But 
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with God, therefore intensifying their opposition, moving from 
persecution to scheming to finish him off (v. 18).”* This healing event, 
a work to reveal God and his love, must have been so scandalous that 
Jesus refers back to it in 7:19-24. 


Another loving revelatory work of Jesus is the healing of the 
man born blind in John 9. In this narrative, violent reactions against the 
Sabbath cure and the identity of Jesus are repeated. The religious 
leaders direct their hostilities against Jesus by picking on the formerly 
blind man.” Another attempt to kill Jesus ensues because of this cure. 
In another dispute regarding the identity of Jesus in chapter 10, some 
enemies of Jesus mention the healing of the blind man (v. 21), alerting 
us on how controversial this healing is; in verses 31-32, the Jews try to 
stone Jesus for his identifying himself with God. 


Lazarus’ story is not about healing, but his dead body was, in a 
way, “cured” or restored to life. As sight was brought to the man’s 
dead eyes, life was restored to Lazarus’ dead body. Hence we can 
read this account in the light of the healing of the man born blind. In 
11:37, someone mention the healing of the man born blind. This 


there are a few passages about individual Jews that seem to go against the reference of 
“the Jews” as hostile religious leaders (3:1-2; 7:50; 4:22; 19:38-40). There are some 
indications that the hostile religious leaders represent unbelieving Jewish people 
(18:12-14, 28, 31; 19:7, 12, 14-15). For a historical survey of scholarly discussions 
of “the Jews”, see Urban C. von Wahlde, “The Johannine ‘Jew’: A Critical Survey,” 
NTS 28 (1982): 33-60; and “The Jews’ in the Gospel of John: Fifteen Years of 
Research (1983-1998),” ETL 76 (2000): 30-55. For the different reading approaches 
to resolve the presence of the repugnant anti-Jewish elements in the FG, see Reimund 
Bieringer, Didier Pollefeyt, Frederique Vandecasteele-Vanneuville, eds., Anti-Judaism 
and the Fourth Gospel (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2001). 

4 “Were seeking” in v. 18 is an imperfect tense which, in its context, informs us of 
ongoing attempts to kill Jesus. 

* The issues of sabbath law violation (v. 14) and the identity of Jesus are raised in the 
inquisitions of the man. The religious leaders cannot believe that a sabbath breaker is 
from God (v. 16) and conclude that Jesus is a sinner (v. 24). They decide that Jesus 
cannot be the Messiah when they declared an outcast of their religious community 
(=synagogue) anyone who confesses Jesus is the Christ (v. 22). 
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repeated reference to that healing confirms the extent of the upheaval 
Jesus caused. The resuscitation of Lazarus, another God-revealing 
work to show God’s glory (11:4),”° seems to be the last straw; the 
religious leaders formalize their decision to silence Jesus (v. 53) and 
disseminate this decision to others (v. 57). These leaders finally got 
what they want; they arrest Jesus (18:1-12). Jesus suffers reviling 
inquisitions (18:13-14, 19-23) and mocking insults (19:2-3), and in spite 
of his innocence (18:28-31, 38-40; 19:4, 6, 12), he is condemned to 
die on the cross (19:16-18). 


The cause of Jesus’ death can be seen from three interlocking 
perspectives. First, from the point of view of his own intention, Jesus, 
in love, came from God to the world to voluntarily and sacrificially 
die to take away the sin of the world and to grant eternal life for all. 
Second, those who rejected him plotted his death because of the issue 
of his self-identification with God; these people rejected the eternal 
life Jesus offers. Third, from the perspective presented in the FG and 
that of Jesus, in addition to the first and second perspectives, the 
healing miracles of Jesus triggered this conspiracy to kill Jesus. In 
the healing of the man with paralysis, Jesus already knew that his life 
was in danger. He, however, did not cower from doing his God-given 
and God-revealing work of healing. He went on to heal the man born 
blind and to raise Lazarus to life. Each loving and God-revealing 
miraculous act brought him closer to his death. Jesus, the one who 
has life in himself, in giving life to lifeless parts of bodies, and to a 
dead body, nails his own death sentence. 


We may not accept Jesus’ use of functional disability as an 
ignoble figure of speech, but we cannot deny that Jesus chose to give 
life for all people by dying (3:14-15; 8:28; 12:32-33). In following this 
choice, he gave physical life to parts of people that were dead and to 


6 For the contention that Jesus’ healing work to reveal God is not an utilitarian act, 
see p. 7 on my explanation of 9:3. 
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a dead man; in doing so, he gave up his own life; he suffered and died 
for people with disability.”’ In this sense, he is one with people with 
disability. 


In summary, Jesus did use the functional disability of people as 
a picture of spiritual imperceptibility, a language that can be offensive. 
It is, however, a fact that Jesus, in his voluntary and loving God- 
revealing acts of restoring physical life to people with disability and 
to a dead person, ended up sacrificing his own life. Thus Jesus, the 
life-giver, suffers for people with disability. In the midst of waiting for 
cure and healing, this comforting reality of Jesus’ loving sacrifice for 
people with disability hopefully plays a part in our thriving in the midst 
of disability. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper, I used the Gospel of John to talk about facing the 
reality that cure is not always the lot of persons with disability, and to 
address the concern that Jesus used a disability as a negative metaphor. 
In response to the latter issue, I contrasted Jesus’ inclusive attitude 
towards a man with a disability against his society ’s discrimination 
against that man. I also showed that Jesus lovingly and voluntarily 
shared in the suffering of persons with disability in that his healing 
them was one cause of his death. It is hoped that this paper will play a 
part in changing attitudes and perspectives of people with disability, 
hence spurring us to thrive amidst disability (Jn. 10:10). 


*” Less the readers assume that people with disability are a or the cause of the death 
of Jesus, the readers should read the healing work of Jesus in the light of the Jesus’ 
loving intent in coming to the world—to reveal God and offer life eternal for everyone 
(4:7, 95 3219; G31), 
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Jesus And The Disabled People: 
A Church Response To The Disability 


Wong Hin Hung” 


One of the main tasks of Jesus’ ministries was to take care of 
the disabled people; He stood on their side and He invited 
them into His kingdom salvation. Jesus is the Lord of, passion 
and compassion, cross is the reality and symbol of pain. 
Asian church should break the bondage of the western 
theology which emphasizes too much on the “doctrines” and 
“pure reason”. The context of Asia is totally different from 
the westerns. Asia is a continent of the poor, war, disaster 
and disabled, therefore Asian theology should focus more — 
on the theology of compassion and mercy. As C. S. Song had 
said, “Theology begins and is carried out in God's aching 
heart in response to the aching of the human heart.” Jesus 
has shown His mercy to the disabled people, what else should 
we do in order to show that we are the disciples of Jesus? We 
should go out of the church building and live with the 
persons with disabilities, stand on their side to gain the 
rights and the welfare for them and invite them into our 
church become part of the body of Christ. In practical, the 
church can also set up the “ABLE” plan in helping the 


persons with disabilities. 


Introduction 


According to 1979 estimates by the UN, there were 450 million 
disabled people in the world, and about 45 per cent of them were children. 


* Rev. Wong Hin Hung is a Pastor and now doing his M.Th at Sabha Theological 
Seminary, Kotakinabalu, Malaysia. 
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Of these children about 80 per cent had no access to rehabilitation 
services of any kind. ' 


To increase public awareness of this enormous world-wide 
problem and to stimulate efforts to prevent and ameliorate disabilities, 
the UN General Assembly declared 1981 as the International Year of 
Disabled Persons. 


A. Definition 


In the rather stilted language of the UN, the term “disabled 
persons” is defined as “any person unable to ensure by himself or 
herself, wholly or partly, the necessities of a normal individual and/ or 
social life as the result of a deficiency, either congenital or not, in his or 
her physical or mental capabilities.” 


The definition is wide. The line cannot be sharply drawn. 
Whether a person is regarded as a disabled person varies with different 
countries, different cultures and different stages of development. The 
milder degrees of disability tend to be overlooked in lesser developed 
countries. Changes in society produce examples of how the definition 
or range of disability can change with time. For instance, with the advent 
of universal education, a child’s disability to learn reading and writing 
now renders him a ‘disabled’ or ‘mentally retarded’ person. The ability 
to read and write has become a ‘normal’ attribute. ” 


B. Causes 


The causes of disability are various. Some congenital causes, 
e.g. rubella, syphilis, drugs (the notorious thalidomide), and metabolic 
anomalies, have become better understood and prevention better 
promoted. Childhood afflictions, especially infections such as 


' http://www.mma.org.my/mjm/4 disabled 81.htm May 12, 2007. 
* http://www.mma.org.my/mjm/4 disabled 81.htm May 12, 2007. 
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poliomyelitis, tuberculosis and meningitis, have been greatly reduced. 
But the ranks of the disabled are being swelled by road and industrial 
accidents, wars, and especially in industrialized countries, chronic arthritic 
and aschaemic heart disease. ? 


People with disabilities face particular challenges in education © 
and training. Many are denied access to basic literacy and numeracy 
skills: it is estimated that more than 90% of children with physical or 
mental impairments in developing countries do not attend school 
(UNESCO, 2005).* In all countries, disabled people may encounter 
discrimination and barriers to full participation in skills training and 
employment programs. 


I. Jesus loved the disabled people 


Those who are developmentally challenged are often lost or 
forgotten in our communities. But they are precious individuals in Jesus’ 
eyes. The love of Jesus towards the disabled people can be seen in 
various texts in the Bible: | 


A .The main task of Jesus ministry—taking care of the disabled 
people 


In Luke’s account, Jesus begins his ministry in his hometown 
synagogue. Handed the scroll of Isaiah he selects and reads these 
words: 


“The Spirit of the Lord is on me, because he has anointed 
me to preach good news to the poor. He has sent me 
to proclaim freedom for the prisoners and recovery of 
sight for the blind (the disabled), to release the 


> http://www.mma.org.my/mjm/4 disabled 81.htm May 12, 2007. 

* http://www.unescobkk.org/fileadmin/user_upload/library/OPI/Documents/m 
ediaTrainingEFA VietNam/13. AnneMarie Education Disability.ppt#268, 15, 
Implications of disability in schools May 13, 2007. 
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oppressed, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.” 
[Luke 4:18, 19, NIV] 


And Jesus applies it to himself: “Today this scripture is fulfilled 
in your hearing” [Luke 4:20]. This is the main task of the ministry of 
Jesus. As the Gospel story unfolds, this emphasis becomes clear in the 
words and actions of Jesus. When the imprisoned John the Baptist is 
afflicted with doubt he sends his disciples to Jesus. Jesus sent them 
back with this message: “Go back and report to John what you have 
seen and heard: The blind receive sight, the lame walk, those who have 
leprosy are cured, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and the good 
news 1s preached to the poor” [Luke 7:22]. 


As the Asian Theologian C. S. Song had said, “God’s heart aches 
when the world is gripped with pain and suffering.”’ Our Lord is the 
Lord of passion and compassion, he came not to save the righteous, 
rather to save the sinners, the poor and the disabled. The cross is the 
reality and symbol of pain. Because of His pain on the cross, he knows 
the pains of human, especially the pains of disabled people and their 
families. Song extended his view, “Theology begins and is carried out in 
God’s aching heart in response to the aching of the human heart.’ We 
cannot do the theology in our office; we must go out and feel the pains of 
the disabled people as well as the pains of God. Then our theology may 
help in building the faith and courage of the disabled people. 


B. Jesus is on the side of the disabled and marginalized people 


A reading of the Gospel accounts shows Jesus putting at the 
centre stage; the poor people, disabled, disreputable people, those 
marginalized and despised in their society (as so often in ours), those 
often collectively called “sinners”. They have been judged by the society 


* Choan-Seng Song, Third-Eye Theology: Theology in Formation in Asian Settings 
(Maryknoll, New York: Obris Books, 1979), p.56. 
° Ibid, p.71. 
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as “sinned against people”, people who must have done something 
wrong in some ways, either by themselves or by their parents. 


As Jesus traveled, he encountered a man who had been blind 
all his life. The disciples have a question. It might be a surprising 
question to us — or maybe one we just wouldn’t vocalize: “who sinned, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” [John 9:2] Jesus’ 
response is interesting: “Neither this man nor his parents sinned,” 
said Jesus, “but this happened so that the work of God might be 
displayed in his life.” [John 9:3] A basic misunderstanding 1s exposed. 
Jesus in effect says to his disciples “wrong question’. Jesus goes on 
to heal the blind man, but first he gives him dignity and self-respect — 
probably for the first time in his life. 


Theodicy is the attempt to justify the ways of God to a suffering 
world. Harold Kushner popularized theodicy in his best seller, Why 
Bad Things Happen to Good People, suggests that there are only 
two answers possible: Either God cannot prevent suffering, in which 
case we ought not to be hard on God since he is doing the best he can; 
or God is cruel and enjoys making us suffer. Kushner, attempting to 
defend God, of course favors the former and gets God off the hook by 
claiming that God is less than almighty. Somehow this is intended to 
comfort suffering people. But none of the effort at theodicy provides 
pastoral care to suffering people. In fact, interpretation of suffering is 
better made by the sufferer than by another person, and retrospectively 
rather than prospectively. In the midst of suffering it is not always 
clear what purpose suffering serves. Perhaps God keeps us off balance 
at the time to focus our attention on faithfulness rather than on 
explanations of suffering, asking us to pay attention to our suffering as 
the theology of the-cross in action.’ 


7 Richard C. Eyer, Pastoral Care Under the Cross: God in the Midst of Suffering 
(Saint Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1994), pp.46-48. 
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C. Jesus invites the disabled people to His kingdom’s banquet 


Jesus tells a story about the banquet recorded in Luke 14. The 
invitations of the master of the banquet go out to all the usual suspects; 
the wealthy and well-connected. However the guests have many things 
to do and rejected the invitation of the great banquet. The master was 
angry and ordered his servant, “Go out quickly into the streets and 
alleys of the town and bring in the poor, the crippled, the blind and the 
lame.” [Luke 14:21] The master’s aim: that “my house will be full” 
[Luke 14:23]. 


Jesus draws this closer to home for his audience — and for us 
—1n his lead into this story: ““When you give a luncheon or dinner, do not 
invite your friends, your brothers or relatives, or your rich neighbors; if 
you do, they may invite you back and so you will be repaid. But when 
you give a banquet, invite the poor, the crippled, the lame, the blind, and 
you will be blessed. Although they cannot repay you, you will be repaid 
at the resurrection of the righteous.” [Luke 14: 12-14] 


Today will the church be willing to invite the disabled people to 
the banquet of the church? Will the church be willing to include the 
disabled people? The church that fails to invite or include the disabled 
people is itself disabled. Jesus had already invited the disabled people 
to his banquet, so do we? 


II. The Response of the Church to the Disabled People 


God so love the people, it does not matter what their physical or 
intellectual abilities are. He loves them as they are and sent His Son 
Jesus Christ to be their Savior. Regardless of a person’s ability, 
appearance, or behavior, we should seek to allow God’s love to flow 
through us to them and from them to us. 


That is a familiar and meaningful story about a blind man called 
Bartimaeus who was blind and was sitting by the roadside begging for 
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life (Mark 10:46). He was certainly. being rejected by the Israelite 
society. Iam sure many of us have seen the same picture in the streets 
of many Asian cities. 


A. The disabled people cali for help 


It just happened that Jesus and his disciples were on their way 
to city of Jericho. They passed by the blind beggar and the disabled 
beggar called out for help twice, “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on 
me” (Mark 10:47, 48). Even two thousand years later, the disabled 
people still call for help. I am sure many of us have also heard their 
weak and helpless voices, but what is our response? Sometimes we 
pretend not to hear their calls or sometime we even rebuke them and 
tell them to be quiet like the disciples did to the Blind man. What a cool 
response it is to such disabled people? But it is the way that our society 
and our church does. However, our Lord responded in a totally different 
way, instead of rejecting, he was welcoming the Blind man and asking 
him, “What do you want me to do for you?” What a wonderful question 
it is? This is the question which we never dare to ask, especially to the 
disabled, because we have never prepared ourselves in helping them. 
Sometimes we even think that this is the punishment from God because 
of their sins—theodicy. 


B. Show our mercies to the disabled people as Jesus did 


Frankly speaking, most of the Asian churches are still strongly 
influenced by the western theology. We emphasized too much on the 
“reason” in such a way that we have almost neglected the mercy in 
our hearts. Actually the context of Asia is very different from the west, 
in terms of cultural background, religious background, historical 
background, politics, living style and many more. Asia is a continent of 
poor, war, disaster and disabled. The people in Asia, have undergone 
lot of struggles, we have been ruled by the western powers for hundreds 
of years, we have been living in an extraordinarily poor and unhealthy 
environment for centuries, we have been facing the natural disasters 
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such as tsunami, flood, strong winds, earth-quake, volcanic-eruption, 
disease, viruses, sickness since we were born. This is a totally different 
world when compared to the west. Our people’s main concerns are 
food, justice, love and mercy. Therefore, “pure reason” normally cannot 
penetrate into the Asian World. What they want is a heart of mercy; 
somebody could show mercies on them as Jesus did to the poor disabled 
beggar. Jesus seldom went into the synagogues or the Holy Temple for 
worship; instead he was always with the poor, disabled and sinners 
outside the Holy Building. Perhaps, today we have spent too much 
time inside the church building, we sing, we pray, we preach, we offer 
in the church building. We try to please the Lord through worshipping. 
We think the Lord is present in the midst of our worship or prayer 
service. But sometimes, I would say He is not present in our midst. He 
is actually with the poor people, the disabled people, and the sinners. 
Who do you think is the one mostly blamed by our Lord; are they the 
sinners or the Temple Worshippers (the Pharisees, the teachers of the 
law, the priests and the elders)? The answer is very clear: the Temple 
Worshippers (the Pharisees, the teachers of the law, the priests and 
the elders) are the persons mostly blamed by our Lord, and it is surprising 
to see that there is not single record of the blaming of Jesus on the 
sinners in the Bible. Jesus said, “I came to save the sinner, not the 
righteous (self-righteous)” 


In certain circumstances, Christianity is still considered as a 
foreign religion in the hearts of the Asian people. They have accepted 
the Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism as their own 
religions. This is because Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism and 
Confucianism have done lots of charity works in taking care of the 
society, the disabled people and the needy. They have actually gone 
into the hearts of the Asians. They have faithfully practiced their religious 
teachings in their daily lives. 


According to C. S. Song, “The totality of life is the raw material 
of theology. Theology deals with concrete issues that affect life in its 
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totality and not just with abstract concepts that engage theological brains. 
No human problem is too humble or too insignificant for theology. 
Theology has to wrestle with the earth, not with heaven.”® We should 
learn to live earthly before we can live heavenly. It is a pity to see so 
many churches emphasizing only the heavenly worship in the church; 
they should also spend time in helping the disabled, the poor and the 
needy. If Asian church really wants to penetrate into the Asian people’s 
hearts, we must do what Jesus did, that is, identify with the grass roots, 
stand on their side and invite them into our church. We must show 
God’s love and mercy to them, especially to the disabled people. 


C.The “ABLE” Plan for the People with disabilities 


The “ABLE” plan could be a more significant response of the 
church to the people with disabilities. 


A: ACTIONS 


1. Visitation—close visit to the persons with disabilities, walk with 
them and their families. | 

2. Movements—Church stands with the persons with disabilities, 
voice up to the Government to fight for the rights and the welfare 
of the persons with disabilities. 

3. Involve—involve in the programs that is being set up by the 
Government to help the persons with disabilities. 

4. Counseling—counseling the persons with disabilities and their 
families. 

5. Employ—employ the persons with disabilities, they could become 
very faithful servants. 


B: BODY — 


1. Church should invite and include the persons with disabilities. 
2. The concept of Good Community Church 


8 Chaon-Seng Song, Tell Us Our Names: Story Theology from an Asian Perspective 
(Maryknoll, New York: Obris Books, 1979), p.6. 
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a. The unity in diversities. 


b. Shalom—the harmony among the people (despite their races, 
cultures, educations and disabilities) and the harmony between 
the people and other creatures. 


L: LEARN 


The Church and the Seminary should continue to learn together 


in doing theological research from disability perspective in Asia.context 


in the areas such as: The theological understanding of Disabled, Sin, 
Grace, Faith, Suffering, Theodicy, Healing, Wholeness, and Image of 


God. 


b. 


E: EDUCATION 


Educate the Pastors and Church Leaders to build persons with 
disabilities friendly church. 


. Educate the Church Members to take care of the persons with 


disabilities and make friend with the persons with disabilities. 


. Educate the persons with disabilities: 


a. Provide Skills and Arts training for the persons with disabilities. 


b. Support persons with disabilities to go for higher education, 
so that they will have equal chance to become professionals 
or leaders of the world. 


c. Seminary should accept the persons with disabilities for 
theological studies and train them to be full time ministers. 


. Educate the theological student. Seminary should set up a 


compulsory subject on “theology and disability” for the theological 
student. o 


Disability: Church And Advocacy 
Melchorita S. Valdez’ 


An overload of literature can be found regarding the interpretation 
and meaning of the word “Church”. Much has been written and said 
about the Church by theologians, lay leaders and several writers. Hans 
Kung in his book, The Church, stressed that Christ is present in the 
entire life of the Church’. He has not left the Church to fulfill the 
mission, hence, the “Church does not derive its life solely from the 
work which Christ did and finished in the past, nor only from the future 
consummation of His work, but from the living and efficacious presence 
of Christ in the present” (Geromiano, 2006). 


The Church in fulfilling God’s mission through faith and action 
is to serve in response to God’s love in meeting human needs, caring 
for the sick, advocating dignity for people, standing with the poor and 
powerless, working for peace and justice with the oppressed and 
reconciliation among families, communities and nations. To fulfill this 
purpose, the church shall lift its voice in concord and work in concerted 
effort for good, to serve humanity with other groups participating in 
activities that promote justice, to heal broken lives and to reconcile the 
estranged. Thus, the Church “does exist as a constant reminder that all 
human lives are accountable to the sovereign God whose kingdom Jesus 
came to announce.” (Maring & Hudson, 1991). 


The Church as a Communion 


The church, as a communion and a community of the people of 
God transcends “geopolitical boundaries” for it is not confined within 


* Ms. Melchorita S. Valdez teaches Religious Education at the Central Philippine 
University, Iloilo, Philippines. 
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locality, rather its identity is outstretching to others. This exemplary 
deed is seen when Jesus shared meals with his disciples and people 
from different walks of life regardless of their earthly conditions. Thus, 
the Parable of the banquet (Matt. 22:1-14) is a description of how this 
communion is offered to those who were willing to come. The poor, 
the lame, the crippled, the blind shared the feast (Luke 14:21b). The 
Church is inclusive in the sense that it is open to everyone regardless 
of race, status, religious affiliations or the physical aspect. As an inclusive 
community, the church is open to all God’s children who reflect the 
divine image in various ways. 


An active and living church is specifically asked by God to 
embrace persons including those with disabilities in the fold of the 
fellowship for God does not tolerate conditions that prevent the children 
of God from being fully human. 


The Church as Herald 


The Church as Herald proclaims the Good News of salvation. 
The church is commissioned to advocate and act as mouthpiece that 
through her the world in darkness might be illumined. Jesus 
commandingly proclaimed: “You are the light of the world. A city ona 
hill cannot be hidden. Neither do people light a lamp and put it under a 
bowl. Instead they put it on its stand, and gives light to everyone in the 
house. In the same way, let your light shine before men, that they may 
see your good deeds and praise your Father in heaven (Matt. 5:14-16). 
The light is for everyone- to the lowly, and the needy as well. If the 
church is to fulfill the great commission to every person as known in 
Mark 16:15, then we cannot overlook this segment of society. More so, 
that this proclamation brings hope, joy and liberation not only to the 
selected few but also to the marginalized- including those who have 
disabilities for they belong to the society, much more to the fold of 
believers for people with unique needs are essential to the wholeness 
of the Christian community. 
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The Church as a Servant 


The Church as a Herald is also willing to serve. It is not an 
option for the Church to become a Servant, rather, it is imperative. As 
a Servant, the Church is not only a messenger but a worker, an agent 
of God’s healing for the world in every aspect of a person’s life. As 
such, the Church becomes the “the salt of the earth’, integrating with 
the world and reconciling differences. “God wants to release His power 
in and through your congregation, and He’ll do it through the weakness 
and limitations of families affected by disability” (Toda, 2007). Yes, 
God’s strength is made perfect in our weaknesses (1 Cor. 12:9). Truly, 
God’s power and love shows up best in our weaknesses! He expects 
the Church not only to be compassionate people but to be people of 
power, and at the same time empower others who need _ to help 
themselves. Galatians 5: 13 includes everyone, for God teaches 
Christians how to serve sacrificially by helping others. It is also through 
people with different needs that God showcases the sufficiency of His 
grace. God strengthens the church as people with disabilities need to 
exercise their spiritual gifts and use the “disability-sensitive” church as 
a witness to today’s world. 


The church affirms the peculiarity of people with unique needs 
by looking at what they can do or how they can function, thereby 
glorifying God, as people with disabilities praise and worship Him through 
their limitations using the gifts that are in them. Henceforth, the Church 
attitude towards people with disabilities is that the disability in a person 
is just but one part of who the person is, for that particular person has 
a unique gift or gifts in order for him/her to reach and achieve his/her 
full potential and become productive member in the family, church, 
community and society. 


Church Advocacy Efforts 


“Advocacy is to plead the cause of another, together with them 
and on their behalf.” “It is calling persons to advocate justice with and 
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for those without power and voice in places where important political 
and economic decisions are being made that affect the lives of those 
who are marginalized.” In our communities there are many whose 
voices and groans are not heard. The task of the Church is “to give 
voice to”, to defend or maintain a cause or proposal. On the other 
hand, advocacy is not only to initiate “for” but work “with” them. In 
reply to the question, “Who is my neighbor?’ — the Good Samaritan, 
Jesus refers to the neighbor as someone who heeds and acts voluntarily 
and wholeheartedly to those in need. This is what the Church should 
be .....an Advocate. 


Record shows that as early as 1897 there were several 
organizations doing advocacy. Earliest was the National Education 
Association (NEA), a professional educator’s organization, the 
International Council for the Education of Exceptional Children 
(CEC) in 1922, the National Education Association in 1924 and the 
American Speech and Hearing Association (ASHA) in 1935. After 
the Second World War, parent organizations improved federal laws, 
funds and served as “watchdog” to guard the rights of persons with 
disabilities. Their thrusts included the following: litigation, legislative 
lobbying, due process procedures, and obtaining and initiating 
community resources and services, recreational services, religious 
opportunities and securing financial aid. 


There has been some real progress in Philippine Protestant 
churches toward making people aware of the needs of persons with 
disabilities, yet many persons with disabilities sense that they have been 
disenfranchised in society and in the church. 


In an interview with Mr. Rex Barbers, the President of the 
Provincial Federation of Differently Abled Persons (Iloilo City Chapter) 
said, “Churches should be in the forefront to do advocacy services to 
the people, but churches just put more emphasis on the spiritual need 
of a person. I have never experienced that the church spoke on our 
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behalf. I'd like to cite the recently concluded national and local elections, 
we yearn to be represented in the congress but no group campaigned 
for us! Even in the minister’s sermon, our party list AKAPIN was not 
even mentioned. It is my earnest desire that churches will understand 
how we feel, and how we are treated by the society. It is my wish to 
continue advocacy awareness to our churches.” 


In my experience working with children, one parent bluntly told 
me in front of other kids and parents, “I will no longer let my child 
attend your class unless that (pointing to an ADHD child) boy gets out 
of this school.” I was a little bit shocked but who else can speak on 
behalf of the boy’s plight? After enlightening the parent for two sessions, 
I convinced her that her child can be an instrument in helping the boy 
find his place in the society. 


A church doing advocacy effort also acts on behalf of persons 
with unique needs to ensure that they share in the life of the church. 
The church, follows the example of Christ, the Good Shepherd who 
seeks out to people who have disabilities and together - determine their 
needs. The church just do not wait in their comfortable pews but looks 
outside and embrace them securely. 


The church who focuses in advocacy cares for the well-being 
of people with different needs and their inclusion in the life of the 
church. Hence, they are able to use their fullest potential according to 
what they can truly function. “It is not merely enough to affirm the 
rights of people with disabilities. The church must become an advocate 
for and with people with disabilities and “it” must work to increase the 
public’s sensitivity toward their needs and support their rightful demand 
for justice” (Pastoral Statement of US Catholic Bishops, 1989) 


As a Christian Educator, Pre-school and Special Education 
teacher, it is not surprising to see that the church and school can be a 
lonely place for the child, man, or woman who has a disability. On the 
other hand, the church can lead an individual to celebrate fullness of 
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life as one experiences acceptance in a caring and loving community- 
in spite of who he/she is, or how one looks, acts and behave differently 
from what is generally expected of a person. 


Khrisha Chew believes that “Progress — change for the better- 
will not happen without advocacy.” One very important role of the 
church in advocacy is to protect and advance spiritual, human and 
service rights of people with different needs. Surprisingly, there are 
many churches who are actively involved in social services and other 
developmental projects but hardly recognize the presence of people 
with disabilities in their very own congregation, much more in the 
community. If ever they are given attention, its more of a “charity” 
or “dole-out activity” rather than speaking on their behalf and including 
them in the life of the Church. The church in her advocacy effort 
represents, secures and assists people with disabilities in advocating 
for their rights. The church must be active participants to inform 
individuals both with and without disabilities of the rights of people 
with disabilities and refer individuals to programs and services of 
both government and non-government organizations and institutions 
when necessary. 


As the church looks after those who are marginalized, people 
with disabilities are assured that they do not have to be ashamed of 
their disabilities rather, develop their capacities that lessen dependence 
and increase interdependence with one another. In addition, the church 
is a model of total accessibility and acceptance for it is her task to 
sensitize and educate the church to the needs and gifts of persons with 
disabilities, be a voice of advocacy along with persons with disabilities 
and promote partnerships between church and government organizations 
related to disability issues. 


Advocacy for Change and Empowerment 


A Church as an advocate is expected to lead. Churches who 
commit to involve in advocacy services must truly grasp the goals and 
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objectives of the program. The goal is for the Church to work as 
advocates not only on behalf of their fellow church members but other 
members of the society who have disabilities. Churches “put their hands 
in the wounds of those who are hurting”, as she advocates on behalf of 
others - speak on behalf of the most powerless and vulnerable and 
witness for justice in ways that expressed clearly from scripture, vision, 
goals and objectives of the church. It is a vision that churches can 
become the witnesses, advocates and catalysts for change and 
empowerment. 


Advocacy awareness gives the church an opportunity to assess 
their own understanding of their task and the people they will work 
with as they welcome persons with disabilities in the event that they, 
too, can participate fully in the life of the church such as involving 
them in planning and implementation work. Advocacy awareness 
includes those who do not have the disability, too, so that they will 
understand as well as to what is expected of them with a rightful attitude 
toward people with disabilities. Advocacy is also identifying and training 
persons who will be involved in advocacy activity. 


Plan to conduct series of studies integrating them in the bible 
studies, Sunday school lessons, and sermons during regular worship 
services regarding who the people with disabilities are, their needs and 
what they can do in spite of their disabilities. 


Identify various resources that will contribute to effective 
implementation of the plan. Assess church facilities regarding 
accessibility of persons with disabilities. Delve on questions such as: Is 
the location of the building accessible for Persons with Disabilities? Is 
the ramp available and accessible for them? Will the chairs provide 
comfort for persons with physical disabilities? Are there appropriate 
and enough equipments/facilities for them? With regards to human 
resources, who is in charge of what? Who will take care of a particular 
group? Also, the medium of communication must be easily understood 
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by people with disabilities especially those who are hearing impaired 
and large prints for the visually impaired. What are other essential 
accommodations needed? 


Identify targets of advocacy. Who are these people? Publicize 
plans and programs regarding persons with disabilities. Maximize the 
church bulletin boards, use mass media, and distribute printed materials/ 
fliers for information purposes. The material content must be easily 
understood especially with those who have mental, emotional and 
learning disabilities. 


Include persons with disabilities in church plans and programs. 
Recognize the gifts which people with disabilities bring into the church 
not on what they cannot do. As mentioned earlier, Advocacy work is 
not ministry “to” persons with disabilities but “with” or “by” persons 
with different types of abilities”, says Harts. Plan with them the task 
where they can take part in church activities and where they can 
function effectively such as door greeters, ushers, altar servers, 
decorators, liturgist, singers, readers or even bible study leaders/ 
facilitators. Remember that persons with disabilities do not want to be 
given special attention and be the object of charity, pity or helplessness. 
All they simply want is to be involved and experience the sense of 
belongingness and exercise their full potential, to be of help not only for 
themselves but for others in spite of their limitations. 


Invite others, unite or work jointly with other local churches 
in attitudinal change studies to the end that the church are sensitized 
to the gifts, needs and interests of people with disabilities including 
their families. 


Identify allies for knit working and referral purposes especially 
in assessing their needs and legal rights in your locality, if needed. The 
church cannot provide all of the needs of persons with disabilities, but 
can speak out for and together with them. She must work with the 
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government and non-government organizations who can best help people 
with disabilities for other services that the church cannot extend. When 
the Church acts as an advocate, she is “building community’, because 
she cares and strives to help “neighbors in need”. 


Summing it Up 


Many churches find it hard where to begin. The challenge 
is to go ahead in spite of the limitations for it 1s the church’s task 
to go beyond its horizon - thereby, addressing the needs of people. 
Finding means to develop and implement models for ministry in 
our Church which will fully integrate persons with disabilities into 
the Body of Christ and thus to bring wholeness to the entire 
community is a great task. The Church experience as a community 
ought to be extended to others- the world. Our mission is to advance 
the dignity, equality, self-determination and expressed choices of 
individuals with disabilities. 


The Church is a worker for the world. The Church is commanded 
to be a good neighbor to the world, acting as agents of God’s healing. It 
integrates. It is in denying that the Church becomes faithful to the 
death sacrifice of Jesus Christ for the sake of the world. 


“We are.one people with one call to service, one goal to 


come to the Father, and we do it best together.” o 
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Inclusive Leadership: 
Challenges And Opportunities 


Jakub Santoya*® 


Abstract 
The issue of inclusive leadership is seen from sociological and 
theological perspective for exploring strategic practices. 
Leadership of exclusion has been practiced in the culture of 
productivity due to the self-perception of denying human frailty. 
The basic instinct of destruction for extinction of the ‘other’ as 
the ‘out group’ has been the source of discrimination as the 
manifestation of exclusion. This power of hate within the heart 
of human civilization has been the source of physical, social 
and religious hostility. Therefore, the challenge of inclusive 
leadership is first of all to help the society to have a realistic 
perspective to the fact of human frailty. Since the issue of 
misuse of power involves not only material worldview, the 
second step towards transforming the politics of exclusion in 
leadership is to involve spiritual actions of healing for the soul. 
The theology of resurrection of the body provides the 
theological perspective for transnatural model of human 
appreciation and hope for the body. Realizing the role of the 
political structure as a structural force for individuals, it is 
important to initiate global strategic programs for promoting 
people with disabilities to take their role in leading the society 
towards a global culture of interdependency regardless of their 
religious persuasions through institutional and community 


based forms of ministry by the people with disabilities. 


1. Problem and Approaches 


One of the most urgent aspects in the ministry of the disabled is 
the leadership. However, there are many related problems involved in 


* Dr. Jakub Santoya teaches at Duta Wacana Christian University, Jogyakarta, Indonesia 
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this issue. The most important problem with the leadership within the 
society 1s how to change the cultural perspectives of the people upon 
the people with disabilities in order to help the society to solve the fact 
of various forms of disability which potentially belongs to everyone. 
Since leadership is a sociological phenomenon, in this article the issue 
of leadership will be explored from the sociological perspective. As a 
sociological phenomenon of power it will be reflected further from 
theological perspectives, because theological analysis and approach is 
very crucial in changing actions and attitudes of the society. After 
perceiving its theological significance, some practical and strategic 
implications will be explored. 


2. Leadership as the Exercise of Power 


From sociological perspective, leadership could be seen as various 
forms of exerting one’s power upon others. In the world where power 
has been a social commodity, it 1s quite hard for the disabled to be 
included in the process of decision making which has significant impact 
in the society at large. Even within some Christian institutions, such as 
the Rehabilitation Centre of the Christian Foundation for Public Health 
in Jogjakarta, Indonesia, the decisive role of the leadership has been 
entrusted to those who are considered either a doctor (because a 
medical doctor is perceived as a healthy figure, although their illnesses 
are hidden from the public) or a public figure with a considerable power. 
People with some forms of disabilities are considered inappropriate to 
lead an institution. It is true that people with disabilities have been very 
much included in the whole enterprise of ministry for the disabled, but 
they are not decision makers; they are parts of the ministerial industry, 
since most of the people consider them as unfit for leadership. Leadership 
is for those who have some sort of power within the society. 


Within the society who is hungry for power, people with disabilities 
are not considered to meet the ideals of the modern society which is 
driven by the modern machine of productivity. Therefore, they are put 
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in the margin of the family and the community. The inclusion of them 
would create excessive burdens and costs. Unfortunately this paradigm 
of thought is asserted within the heart of those with the disabilities. 
Even scholars of disabilities deny the need to acknowledge the fact of 
weaknesses by suggesting euphemistic displacement of terms for 
disability. They prefer to use euphemisms with the reference to ‘ability’ 
like people with ‘the different abilities’or ‘differently abled’, ‘physically 
challenged’, etc.' The terms sound more civilized, but they conceal the 
fact of disabilities. Therefore it is important to investigate the root of 
this attitude. 


3. Leadership of Exclusion as the Disabling Power 


The policy of exclusion is rooted in the heart of human being 
who has been disillusioned by their own ideals of human perfection. It 
is embedded in the heart of human being as the basic instinct of 
destruction for extinction of the other. History of human civilization has 
shown the tendency of excluding the other as the source of war which 
creates casualties of disability and death (the Holocaust). Hate towards 
those who look different (awkward deformities of the body) from one’s 
own perceived identity has been the driving force towards discriminating 
others as belonging to the’ out group’. The sensitivity of the ‘in group’ 
as a perceived cultural identity has been responsible for the disabling 
policy towards those who are considered the ‘out group’. 


This sensitivity is anchored 1n the power of hate within the heart. 
The power of hate creates a policy of discrimination against those who 
look different. The policy of discrimination could emerge in various 
forms of hostility. Some are exploding in the forms of terrorism; others 
are concealed in the civilized forms of exclusion (including through 


' Nancy L. Eiesland, The Disabled God: Toward a Liberatory Theology of Disability, 
Nashville: Abingdon, 1994, p.26; Are Fritzson and Samuel Kabue, /nterpreting 
Disability, A Church of All and for All, Geneva: WCC Publication, 2004, p.x,9. 
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legal procedures). However, both are creating paralyzing effect upon 
those who are not in power. The enabling policy of discrimination has 
been embedded within the heart of human civilization that prevents 
individuals within the society from developing the divine power of 
creativity for their wellbeing. The case of the fourth and the most 
creative president of Indonesia, Mr. Wahid has been a good example 
of inclusive leadership. He was the most inclusive president of Indonesia 
who has encouraged the nation to develop openness towards Chinese 
ethnic groups and even the Israeli. However, his visual impairment has 
been exploited by his opponents to prevent him from trying to take part 
in the race for the next presidency. The cycle of exclusion was strangely 
perpetuated by his policy of exclusion as he sensed the danger of political 
disobedience as he was in power. The basic instinct of survival seems 
to create fear towards others. 


Therefore, the challenge for inclusive leadership is to offer a 
realistic perspective to the fact of human frailty. The perspective of 
acknowledging one’s disability as a creature would help to reduce the 
sense of human pride and illusion of ignoring the inevitable fact of 
death and the elderly stage of life. Acknowledging disability as inevitable 
and universal fact of every human being could be exploited to ignore 
those with physical disabilities”, but the sense of one’s potential of 
disability would be the only way to provide paradigm change for creating 
worldwide consciousness of disability as an essential part of human 
being. A new disability movement is needed to enhance the existing 
institutions to take the initiative of a global cultural change of perspective 
for promoting people with physical disabilities to take their role in leading 
others to develop a global culture of interdependency’. The 


? Arne Fritzson and Samuel Kabue, /nterpreting Disability, A Church of All and for All, 
Geneva: WCC Publication, 2004, p.15. 

> Kathy Black, A Healing Homiletic, Preaching and Disability, Nashville: Abingdon, 
pp. 34-42. 
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consciousness of limited time and space would help human being to 
perceive the fact of being a human. 


4. Spiritual* Perspective for Perceiving the Cause of Disabilities 


Acknowledging the fact of limitations is the first step towards 
grasping the spiritual realm of the cause of disability and how to 
overcome the barriers. Within the common theological discussions 
of the modern technical culture of Western Christianity, the cause 
of failure of human deformities derives either from God or the sinful 
nature of human being due to the fall. However, from the biblical 
perspective of the Jewish culture at the time of the earliest 
Christianity, the source of deformities was perceived not only from 
God but from other spiritual powers. Taking into consideration the 
dimension of the world of the evil spirit as the source of the human 
sufferings would ease the burden of direct confrontations between 
God and human being in their unfruitful theological reflections of 
theodicy. Therefore any healing action involves spiritual actions. 
The power of evil is underway. The awareness of the limit of modern 
knowledge and advanced technical culture has let the frustrated 
people of this postmodern culture to seek alternative ways to 
overcome the limitation. As Christianity emerges in the midst of the 
people of the East and the South, it is very important to embrace a 
holistic cosmic view of the world which includes the spiritual realm 
and beings. Understanding how the world of the spirit operates is 
very crucial for dealing with the manifestations of the cultural 
deformities. The issue of resurrection of Jesus is very crucial for 
exploring new possibilities in dealing with human frailties. It would 
include a new challenge in critical hermeneutics for interpreting 
miraculous healing stories. 


4 Responding to the encouragement from Nancy L. Eiesland to ‘explore theological 
questions concerning a broad spectrum of disability’, because ‘the paucity of social, 
emotional, and intellectual disabilities is scandalous’, N.L. Eiesland, p. 28. 
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The resurrection of Jesus as a factual supernatural event offers 
the hope for the humanity after realizing the frailty of its predicament. 
There are two significant aspects of the body in the event of 
resurrection. On the one hand the body of the first creation and on 
the other the body of resurrection. The first body is sown in weakness, 
the second ts raised in ‘power’. What is sown 1s a physical body, a 
living being; what 1s raised is a spiritual body, a life-giving Spirit (J 
Cor.15:44,45). The focus is on the mystery of change (I Corinthians 
15:51-52). What is relevant to the theme of leadership as sociological 
construct is that the power of the old humanity under the sin is ‘the 
law’ but the victory is given through ‘Jesus Christ’ (I Corinthians. 
15:56,57). The old existing order of institution under ‘the law’ has 
been in tension with the new being of the Spirit of Christ. Therefore 
the aim is allowing the change to happen within the cultural system of 
leadership to set people free by the Spirit in Jesus’ words, since it is 
the Spirit that gives ‘life’(John 6:63). 


The inclusion of people with the disability in the ministry of 
restorative humanity needs to be aimed at facilitating a restorative 
change of the human soul as the center of life. Since spirits of the evil 
in the world are involved, it important to develop a holistic ministry of 
the disabled. A recent interview with a medical doctor and a social 
worker who is working with the sudden increase in number of people 
with disabilities due to the earthquake in Jogjakarta, Indonesia (the 
increase 1s at least half of the existing number of people with disabilities) 
has indicated that most of them are suffering from depression due to 
the unexpected change in their life. The social workers are not quite 
prepared yet to address the need of the question of theological reflection 
among them, although many banners of religious encouragements could 
be found in many strategic places of the disastrous area. The earthquake 
has created new opportunities to develop a new constructive ways of 
relating local theology with the forms of the biblical reflection especially 
in the midst of religious tensions within the country. 


Inclusive Leadership: Challenges And Opportunities le? 


5. Education Programs on Disability as Strategic Cultural Change 
with Interfaith Perspective 


In the light of the need of change for human consciousness 
towards disabilities, it is important to develop centers of learning for 
people with various religious backgrounds to create a community°® of 
mutual interdependency in anticipating the real danger of instability 
caused by natural or social disaster. These centers are functioning as 
the rescue and restorative station for the people in the area. It is 
necessary that the centre is available for everyone regardless of their 
religious persuasions, since the aim is to create a centre of learning to 
be interdependent for change. The program should have the focus of 
facilitating the people with disabilities because this form of ministry 
would open the possibility for the people in the designated area to work 
together under the leadership of a team of people with disabilities to 
equip people of the area to be conscious of their vulnerabilities and 
needs to be interdependent. 


International religious institutions with global networks seem to 
have the capacity to initiate global awareness of mobilizing resources 
for local or national disasters. The experience of tsunami in Aceh and 
the earthquake in Jogjakarta has shown a clear indication of the 
possibility of positive global solidarity arising from the awareness of 
massive human casualties. It is the movement of the people with 
disabilities who would be able to share the holistic experience of the 
disaster. The challenge of resources is there but the opportunities to 
share, to reflect and to learn from the experiences are enormous, 
especially in the recent context of global tensions of exclusion between 
various religious persuasions.O 


5 Gary Gunderson, Deeply Woven Roots: Improving the Quality of Life in Your 
Community, Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1997, p.5. 


Belonging And The Body Of Christ: 
Place, Gifts And Roles 


Lemuel S. Igdanes! 


Two months after I was born, I was told that poliomyelitis struck 
me and affected my right leg. As I grew older, my parents felt the 
need of getting me treated with my disability since the very act of 
sitting and walking was an impossible feat for me. Thus, they sought 
the help of a professional therapist who treated me for two years with 
sans assistive devices. When I was already struggling to walk at the 
age of four, that was the time my parents decided to enroll me at a 
preparatory school where I have to endure all the rigor and pain of 
crossing the street although we lived two blocks near the school. At 
first, I was hesitant to participate in school activities since I sensed the 
indifference of my schoolmates towards me. | just waited for the right 
opportunity to have my name called by my teacher. As my name was 
called, I started to walk in front of my classmates, suddenly bursts of 
laughter filled the room. My classmates were united in joking how I 
walk and the word “pilay” a Tagalog term for a person with a limping 
walk was repeated many times to their delight. I did not cry nor showed 
any nasty remark to my classmates since I was already oriented by my 
parents that I have a unique way of walking as a child. I was trained by 
my parents not to look down upon my disability as a weakness but 
instill in myself that I am a normal child like my classmates in school. 
There were times that I cannot participate in physical activities such as 
playing ball, jumping rope, and dancing but deep inside a sense of 
belongingness was alive. 


' Rev. Lemuel S. Igdanes is Pastor at United Church of Christ in the Philippines. 
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Such sense of belongingness propelled me to look at the positive 
side of life. There were ups and downs along the way as I struggled 
to understand the meaning of belonging in a world where persons of 
good physical stature looked down on my uphill climb to seek the 
meaning of life Jesus Christ has endowed in me. It pained me to 
know that in spite of all my efforts to convince myself that a world of 
equals exists, the sad reality stared before my very eyes that persons 
_ with disabilities are not given enough space to explore their God- 
given potentials; much more of love and compassion. This is where 
the agony and pain of belonging starts, when people around us measure 
our capabilities according to the rules and standards of the world’s 
dictum “survival of the fittest”. 


Let me invite you to reflect with me as we examine the biblical 
basis of understanding people with disabilities viz-a-vis as human beings 
capable of loving, caring and sharing their God-given potentials as clearly 
seen in Genesis 1:27. What is the essence of such rich, comprehensive 
and dynamic relationship that transpired between God and human 
beings? Are people with disabilities less-capable of loving and sharing 
a responsible and mutually fulfilling relationship as well? These questions 
can led us to what Paul Tillich calls “the courage to be” at any given 
moment.” A person’s “to be” is what God demands of him/her at any 
given moment, it is the most authentic possibility of his/her existence 
that demands to be articulated, a denial of which makes him/her sink 
back into in authenticity*®. Such characteristic should be fully—-embraced 
by persons with disabilities in reclaiming a lost image, not based on 
what the world’s standards demand. Not of what is beautiful in terms 
of well-sculpted and chiseled bodies or a lack of it in terms of abilities 
or talents as well. Nevertheless, understanding a person with disability 
particularly in his/her “being with’, whether she/he has impairment in 


2 Levi V.Oracion, Human Realizations of Grace. (Cebu City: Philippines: Strong 
waters Publishing, 2005), 34. 
3 Ibid. p 34. 
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speech, and hearing, physical and even mental limitation is a journey 
within her/him. But even in such journey, there is always that grim 
realization of being labeled by the normal society as what Nancy Eiesland 
expressed aptly about persons with disabilities, ‘People with disabilities 
are subjected to prejudicial attitudes and discriminatory acts by the 
able bodied majority , who consider people with disabilities inferior and 
use environmental segregation by way of built architectural barriers as 
means of keeping a social and physical distance* A very painful act of 
applying a vicious cycle of the incessant and mad scramble for power 
and economic hegemony of nations which regard persons as 
‘commodities’ to be sold , where the most affected group are the ones 
who are powerless, vulnerable and incapable of exercising their rights 
to live a life intended for them. This ‘modern god’ of beauty and 
perfection, of worshipped by those who regard persons with imperfection 
and disabilities as ‘nobodies’ has a name. Globalization as an economic 
human system of those who believe in its mantra of ‘economic 
development’ has devastated millions of lives sacrificed in the altar of 
global corporations, rich countries and institutions such as the World 
Bank, IMF and WTO. According to Rogate R.Mshana, Program 
Executive, Economic Justice, WCC in his paper presented during the 
Pre-Assembly at Porto Alegre, Brazil Meeting for People with 
Disabilities states that “this system has deeply driven the wedge between 
the poor and the rich countries causing tremendous effects such as 
absolute poverty in the world and within nations (3 billion people leaving 
less than 2 dollars a day and 1.2 billion on less than 1 dollar a day).° 
The impact of such system weighs heavily on people with disabilities 
since they cannot fend for themselves much more create degrading 
human conditions such as exclusion from being active participants 
in leadership roles society offers, right to education and denial of 


* Nancy, Eiesland, “The Disabled God, Toward A Liberatory Understanding of Disability 
(Nashville, Tennessee: Abingdon Press), 1994 p. 63. 

° Rogate R. Mshana, ““AGAPE and People with Disabilities,” A Paper presented during 
the EDAN Pre-Assembly Meeting for People With Disabilities, 9'" World Council of 
Churches General Assembly Porto Alegre , Brazil February 10-24, 2006, p.58 
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rights regarding proper legal safeguards against every form of abuse. 
In the Asian context, this is felt more and concretely seen since it 
looks and judges persons with disabilities as second-rate citizens 
and hapless individuals. 


In the Filipino culture, the attitude towards persons with disabilities 
especially in relation with the spiritual component prevalent in the country 
is understood through the value of kapwa-tao. Kapwa-tao or ‘being- 
with’ also means that the person is not alone in all her/his pursuits, 
dreams and even aspirations. They need a community to love, accept 
and care for them whatever infirmities, weaknesses or even disabilities 
one possesses. This value can penetrate deeper into the mainstream of 
the Filipino consciousness whether in the cultural, socio-political and 
religious realm if the proper understanding of the plight of persons with 
disabilities is given a serious attention. This is given flesh and blood as 
the value of ‘kapwa-tao’ is further enhanced by a research reported 
by L.S Elias, in his thesis entitled, “Beyond Resiliency: Case of Disability 
in Zamboanga City, University of the Philippines Diliman Quezon City 
(2003), where “Disability does not prevent the persons with disabilities 
and the family from enjoying life. Though the persons with disabilities 
and family know that disability has an impact on family life and 
opportunities for the persons with disabilities, they are able to cope by 
having the will to live, able to achieve something, able to interact 
significantly with others and people outside the family, have accepted 
the reality of disablility in them, and are aware of and can assert their 
rights”® Such value, I believe has had a very strong impact on the 
dialogical relationship that God has established with the human —beings 
in the Creation Story. When we try to discern the word ‘good’ as an 
adjective, it is pregnant with meaning, something that is beautiful is 
sensed, but how does persons with disabilities understand such meaning 


6 Agnes R. Agbayani M.ED, A paper entitled “Persons with Disability in the Philippines” 
presented during the International Consultation on Doing Theology from Disability 
Perspective, Bayview Park, Hotel, Manila Philippines, 22-27" May, 2007 p.5 
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if they are excluded and left out in the dark alleys of shame, humiliation 
and even guilt? Does it mean that God has a particular bias on the way 
of understanding the real plight of persons with disabilities? What is the 
attitude of the church in this issue? Does the church try its best to 
teach equality and love to those who are in its fold or deride those who 
are less-perfect and weak in physical and mental faculties? These are 
the questions which are left unanswered until now since the acceptance 
of the truth is hard and painful. EDAN (Ecumenical Disability Advocates 
Network) in its Interim Theological Statement, entitled A Church of 
All and for All declared that the “churches throughout the world 
have not addressed more vigorously the sufferings of the marginalized, 
poor, blind, deaf, and physically and mentally limited people. We do not 
need pity, or mercy, but compassionate understanding and opportunities 
to develop our vocations, possibilities and abilities’? The above-mentioned 
statement is a very timely theological confession that can be affirmed 
by those who are weak and helpless. Together we can raise our united 
voices that we no more allow others to treat us as objects of derision 
and contempt but rather embrace the subjects in our inner personas 
who need love and recognition as persons. In Jesus Christ, I am accepted 
as who and what I am. God loves each and every one of us. This is 
basically my faith affirmation: that no matter how severe or heavy the 
disability one may have, she/he is still capable to participate, belong 
and be loved in the body of Christ. 


The Place of Persons with Disabilities in the Body of Christ 


It is not an easy task to let persons with disabilities to be 
empowered and healed and to let them participate in the web of society’s 
cycle of life as well. Before they can go into that level of inclusion, 


’A Church of All and For All, An Interim Theological Statement of EDAN ( Ecumenical 
Disability Advocates Network) published by World Council of Church ( WCC)150 
route de Ferney P.O Box 2100, 1211 Geneva Switzerland, Pann Printers Ltd. P.O Box 
29276, Nairobi —Kenya, p 29 
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they must first be liberated from the shackles of ignominy, apathy, anger, 
frustration and even self-denial that bonded them for a long time. They 
must break off the chains of oppression which were rather forced on 
them and rise forth in total refusal never to be left behind in the search 
for freedom, love and acceptance in the able —bodied community. As 
what is succinctly expressed by Sung Yong Park in his paper on ‘Eco- 
Justice Peace Movement of People with Disabilities’ that “Disabled 
person’s ‘felt experiences (the pain/crying of human body ) can lead to 
care for the pain/crying of the earth body. They are the most victimized 
by parochial mindset and oppressive systems. Therefore, they know 
better what is wrong and what oppression is”.® In weaving a society of 
love, justice and equality, persons with disabilities are given the 
opportunity and space that has long been denied in their lives. In the 
Gospel of Luke 14:12-24, we can clearly see that there is always a 
place for persons with disabilities in the banquet of God’s kingdom. 
Their place is not outside the banquet hall nor under the tables waiting 
for the crumbs to fall, like those strong and healthy, the beautiful and 
the perfect, scrambling for the choicest foods and delicacies. Their 
place is right inside the banquet hall together with other members of 
the body of Christ, having a particular seat and being recognized in 
spite of being different, weak and less in physical stature. This means 
that those who are underlings are given a new purpose, a new orientation, 
and a new direction in their lives. In God’s kingdom they are active 
participants in the ushering of God’s reign of love, justice, peace and 
equality. As what Donald G. Miller clearly states in his book, The Nature 
and Mission of the Church, “the church can only find fulfillment only 
as it is whole, made whole by all its members being grafted into it by 
faith in Jesus’” 


® Sung, Yong Park, A Paper presented during the 1‘* Ecumenical Consultation For 
Challenging and Empowering of Youth with Disabilities in Asia, Korea Church 
Centennial Building, 4" Seminar Room. Seoul, Korea 5-9" of February 2007 p.33 

° Donald G. Miller, The Nature and Mission of the Church, (Richmond Virginia: John 
Knox Press, 1957), p 25 
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The Gifts that Persons with Disabilities Possess Enhances the 
Body of Christ 


In Jesus Christ, the one who accepts her/him as their Lord and 
Savior does not merely develop the gifts within her/ him. The Holy 
Spirit’s indwelling takes the person’s ordinary talents and transforms 
them into abilities for service (I Corinthians 12:1-11). Persons with 
disabilities are also persons bestowed with various gifts that can 
contribute to the building up of the body of Christ. It comes in great 
variety. Our diverse gifts as pastors, teachers, counselors, evangelists, 
theologians, academicians, health/medical practitioners, social 
workers, community organizers builds up the communities of faith 
and transforms it into a powerhouse for the ministry, just as the Spirit 
apportioned to each individually as it wills. That is why Paul in his 
letter to the Corinthians 12:12, insists on the unity of the body so that 
every individual gift is used not only for the building up the body of 
Christ but for the work of the mission and service to the least of 
God’s people. 


The Roles Persons with Disabilities play in the Body of Christ 
As a Prophet | 


As a prophet, it is of utmost importance in setting forth Jesus’ 
values. Jesus lived out the values of the one who sent Him, clearly 
showing the truth of salvation to those who were treated as non- 
persons. In the Gospel of Matthew 12:1-14, Jesus’ declaration that 
the Sabbath was made for human, and not human for Sabbath gives 
us a profound insight about the nature of relationship of the Law to 
human beings. The Scribes and the Pharisees believed that human 
beings should be subservient to the Law, giving them the power and 
authority over the rest of humanity, contrary to what Jesus taught. 
Jesus wants human beings to attain their full potentials and highest 
possibilities and thus, to love God involves the elements of justice and 
truth in our action of love, not borne out of pity or mere sentimentality. 
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Such act would lead us to the transformation of persons with disabilities 
state of dependence, apathy and shame into becoming instruments of 
liberation. It is also an exposition of the unjust and inhuman constructs 
within the order of Jesus dialectics of love, justice and equality. Thus, 
being a prophet is not just confined to proclamation of judgments, 
proclamations of curse and blessings and exposition of all injustices 
to human body and soul but also of saying no to a theology which 
thrives on fear and resentment as what Churches today proclaim 
specifically to those who are considered outcastes in the society. 


As a Teacher 


This is one of the most distinct and nobler roles that one should 
strive to achieve particularly in understanding the work of Jesus as a 
teacher. Jesus did not merely teach and impart truths about God’s reign 
but lived out such truths thus transforming a person’s being. This is 
really a big challenge for us since we impart knowledge to people both 
young and old particularly on the real plight of persons with disabilities 
be it in the church or in theological institutions. It is not just information 
data or even theological truths about persons with disabilities but more 
of journeying with them in their struggles, hopes and dreams and 
aspirations as they trod the paths that lead to inclusivity and acceptance, 
as what the prophet Isaiah 35:3-6 envisioned “when the time would 
come that the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf unstopped, then shall the lame woman/man leap like a hart and 
the tongue of the dumb sing for joy, for waters shall break forth in the 
wilderness and streams in the desert. 


As a Pastor 


In the Gospel John 10:1-18 the symbolical role of taking care of 
the flock entrusted to the shepherd is a very succinct role. Yet, the 
shepherd as a faithful and loyal caretaker of God’s flock is untarnished. 
She/he enters by the door and the gatekeeper opens, the sheep hear 
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her/his voice and leads them out. In the church, the Pastor’s role is 
very vital since she/he is the one who leads out the flock. She/he does 
not think of her/his own interest first but of the welfare of the sheep 
entrusted in he/his care. 


The Pastor is willing to lay down also her/his life for the sheep. 
She/he does not desert them in impending danger. In the body of Christ, 
there are vulnerable parts which should be taken care and given more 
attention than the rest. This is also where the Pastor’s role take a 
clearer stand, to defend and journey with the plight of the less -capable 
and weaker parts of Christ’s body in attaining a unified work in the 
ministry of love, justice, and peace. Thus, the Pastor here is a bearer 
of God’s unconditional, non-judgemental love of indifferences. 


As a Healer 


When Jesus proclaimed about the ushering in of God’s 
kingdom, no distinction was made between the physical and spiritual 
dimension. It went together, specifically in the restoration of whole 
being of a person. Jesus healing ministry was one integral part of 
God’s agenda of salvation to people. Jesus saw to it that it is not 
just a simple cure of whatever infirmities one has but the dismantling 
of the oppressive structures and systemic uprooting of the 
institutionalized evils that goes along with the belief that those who 
are weak and disable are sinful persons, thus they are to be 
ostracized and treated as non—humans. 


Thus, the healing ministry of Jesus is a challenge to all of us who 
are working to envision a society of wholeness and restored relationships. 
Healing does not thrive only in the aspect of the physical dimension but 
also in the psychological, socio-cultural, moral and spiritual dimension 
as well. We all need healing and we can only be healers also if we 
journey together with those who have experienced pain, suffering and 
humiliation. Nevertheless, our hope lies in God’s Son Jesus Christ, who 
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will one day restore us to our whole self together with other members 
of the Body of Christ. 


Conclusion 


The signs of the time calles the church to be authentic to its 
being, doing, knowing and belonging within the Body of Christ. If the 
Church is to be the body of Christ, then it must break out its hard 
shell of apathy, misconception and even prejudice that prevents to 
share the real meaning of love, justice, peace and equality to those 
who are labeled as less-capable, weak and unfit people of God. She 
must feel the pain, suffering and even alienation of persons with 
disabilities in its midst. It is my prayer that one day we can journey 
and live together in the household of God as equals and be sent forth 
into the world in mission and service to the least of God’s people in 
and through Jesus Christ.o 
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Psychology Of The Disabled Person 


Ezamo Murry’ 


The topic given is a new venture for me but I decided to attempt 
as I always consider theologizing from the perspective of the behavioral 
science important. I still value reading an old article, ‘The Impact of 
Pastoral Psychology on Theological thought’ by Paul Tillich,' in which 
he said that a theological formulation informed by psychotherapeutic 
insights is better than one without it. Ever since then it has been 
acclaimed that theology and psychology are allies in making a common 
front in knowing and directing human purpose. It is true there were 
also remarks of cynicism whether such a marriage will ensure a lasting 
partnership of the two disciplines beyond the honeymoon. For, it is 
often asked, whose image should dominate the union. 


The science of human behavior (psychology) is understood as 
the systematic study of behavior and all the factors that influence 
behavior. Its goals include: to understand behavior and to predict 
behavior. Earlier, Psychology was defined as the science of human 
behavior (Walter Bower, 1911). Later it was made inclusive of all 
creatures and defined, the science of behavior (as done by J.B. Watson, 
1913). In as much as we try to understand the Creator’s will through 
theology we try to understand the nature and behavior of the creatures 
through psychology. Our concern in this paper is to understand the 
behavior of the persons with disabilities and of the people around them. 


* Rev. Dr. Ezamo Murry is the Principal of the Eastern Theological College, Jorhat, 
Assam, India. 


‘Hans Hofman, ed. Ministry and Mental Health (NY: Association Press, 1960), p.13 
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I would like to begin with a couple of anecdotes related to persons with 
disabilities: 


i) Two years ago the Times of India daily reported a case 
captioned, “fighting a prejudice called disability”. She is 30 
years person with disabilities, holding a postgraduate degree 
from London. While a student in London the teachers gave 
her accessibility in all that made her have the sense of 
belonging. Her teachers always saw her first as a student and 
then her disability. Coming to India the people asked her helper 
if she needs sugar in tea, if she has a mother. Even the 
journalist asked questions to her helper, not to her directly. 
She says this paternalistic attitude toward her exasperated 
her. In terms of attitude she said, ‘we’re also constantly 
teaching everybody that — we’re a part of you — and this 


process emotionally drains us’.’ 


It may be mentioned here that in India the social more expects 
the family to care for the persons with disabilities and not institutionalized. 
Many families would hide from the babies born with irregular shapes 
and figures like split lips, crippled or missing body parts. Charity as 
social and religious value also keeps the persons with disabilities in 
sympathy. Such understanding of the persons with disabilities, however, 
ignores the personhood and the rights of the persons with 
disabilities. The person with disabilities is often addressed first by the 
nature of disability and not as a person. 


11) Stephen Hawking was attacked by Almyotrophic Lateral 
Sclerosis (ALS) when he was 21 and he was declared to live 
only two and a half year thence. His friends were shocked to 
see him climb the stair with much difficulty. His slurred speech 
made them name his language ‘hawkingese’. But “Hawking 


never let himself be helped on these occasions. He utterly 


? March 9, 2005. 
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rejected behavior that singled him out as anything other than 
able-bodied.”* 


Another important aspect of Hawking’s life is the positive attitude 
his wife, Jane Wilde had. Hawking recovered to live and become the 
greatest living scientist and Hawking’s recovery is owed much to 
Jane Wilde who married the disabled person and assisted him to live. 
Jane is said to recollect later, “I wanted to find some purpose in my 
existence, and! suppose I found it in the idea of looking after him. But 
we were in love.”( RD op.cit., p.173). Thus having come to terms 
with the ALS and found someone with whom he could share his life, 
Hawking began to blossom as the greatest living scientist to date. Victor 
Frankl would have remarked that Hawking provided the Jane with the 
meaning in life through which she could actualize her life mission. 


It is not only the able-bodied who support and provide 
opportunities to the disabled but the later also reciprocate. This fact is 
also clearly declared by Henri Nouwen, who reciprocated life | 
companionship with Adam, a person with disabilities he was assigned 
to care. Henri said, “Indeed, not only did I come to know more about 
God by caring for Adam, but also Adam helped me, by his life, to discover 
and rediscover the Spirit of Jesus alive in my own “poorness of spirit’. 
Again, Henri confesses, “After my many years of studying, reflecting, 
and teaching theology, Adam came into my life, and by his life and his 
heart he announced to me and summarized all I had ever learned”.° 
The society should sympathize, accommodate and accept the persons 
with disabilities but the later should be given space and privilege to 
participate in and contribute to life and find fulfillment of their talents. 


3 Michael and Gribbin, “A Brief History of Stephen Hawking”, Readers’ Digest, 
August 1993 


‘ Henri J. M. Nouwen, Adam, God's Beloved, (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis books, 2005/ 
1997), pp. 15-16. 


5 Ibid., p.50. 
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iii) Mr. P. Kumar, was born blind of a middle class Indian family 
and struggled through his years of life formation. He graduated 
in Law, M.A. in English and later founded a School for the blind 
in which he was made the Principal. His zeal to actualize in life 
was never daunted by circumstances. He married and has 
children. On being asked about his falling in love for marriage 
he said, “ I never fell in love, I rose in love. Thus he took his lot 
positively and found himself nothing less than whole like any 
person. He wanted to be called as a matter- of- fact as blind 
because he is blind. On the term ‘differently abled’ he remarked, 
“Yes, I agree they mean well, but is there any two persons in 
this whole wide world who are totally identical? I somehow feel 
that they end up harping more on the differentiability than 


otherwise,’”® 


Physical fitness and attractiveness 


There is no single acceptable shape and figure of the body in the 
eye of God. But every human has the innate sense of admiring the 
beauty in the other and then the longing for becoming a beautiful, perfect 
person. At times humans just repress this instinct and say “beauty is 
only a skin deep’ and that some of the world renowned personalities 
are physically unprepossessing or ugly. Physical attractiveness however, 
is more influential than most people admit. Humans have tendencies to 
judge others on the basis of appearance, e.g., a beautiful/handsome 
person would be invited more than the otherwise. However, it is rightly 
remarked, “It seems unfair to like or dislike someone just because of 
facial features resulting from an accident of heredity.’ This is to say 
humans do judge basing on the appearance and body criteria. 


There is therefore, a need of body theology and body 
psychology. During the consultation on “Disability Discourse in 


° “Ray of Light”, Milange, Sept. 2003. p 23 
’ See Kakan & Haven, An Introduction to Psychology, p.540 
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Theological Institutions” in May 2006 in Bangalore, Samson Prabhakar 
mentioned the need of body theology. K.C.Abraham also pointed out 
the importance of rethinking the nature of God as not only Almighty, 
Great, Speed, but also consider the lowly God, the crucified God, the 
suffering god, the disfigured God, the marginalized God, and the rejected 
God. If we expound this side of the nature of God there is no reason 
why humans created in the image of God can be an exception. 


The society is often influenced by the media, which presents the 
world as of perfection, spectacular victory over opponent, abundance, 
huge and enchanting. When the world largest plane landed in Delhi on 
the 5 May last its picture appeared in the daily labeled, Big is beautiful! 
The media advocate human body shape as slim, fair, tall, cute, intelligent, 
perfect and beautiful! The world believes the language of the media 
and leaves the disabled persons feeling insecure and inferior! 


Accessibility theology or inclusive theology 


This 1s well spelled out in the study booklet, A Church ofall, and 
for all, one of the authors of whom is Sam Kabue. Theologically stated, 
itis, “All people are made in the image of God and we can never be a full 
community or complete image without one another” (see also, the booklet 
on the European Consultation of PWD, 2003). Objectively stating, 
‘Every individual is needed to form a whole body’. Subjectively, ‘Every 
individual longs for belonging to the body’. This search for 
belonging, is a universal human instinct but for the persons with 
disabilities it is a dire need for existence. As the woman quoted above 
expressed, the persons with disabilities fight daily to tell the world “we 
belong to you”. The persons with disabilities do not only long for inclusion 
in the society. They long for participation. The society must grant an 
identity as persons to the people with disabilities. 


The dominant group (the able-bodied) of the world often grants 
a negative identity to the persons with disabilities. The dominant group 
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has the tendency to overprize their own class as the normative standard 
of humanity and long for the sub-dominant group to become like them 
to be acceptable. All those are not of us (not people of our kind) are 
inferior, sub-human, and so incomplete. The persons with disabilities 
internalize this message from the society and feel discriminated. The 
next section will delineate two of the master emotions often experienced 
by the persons with disabilities, inferior feeling and Shame. 


Inferiority and Shame 


Inferiority, is an important emotion that invades everybody, abled 
or disabled, rich or poor, men or woman. We sometimes understand it 
as created in the childhood by the environment as a negative outcome 
of developmental process (Erik Erikson) or that a person is born with it 
leading to acts of compensation (Adler). One definition gives it as an 
innate craving to be appreciated (William James). T. L. Brink,*® says 
that many social phenomena can be explained by inferiority feeling: for 
instance, the advertisers states that sophisticated people use a certain 
product and then relies on the audience’s inferiority feeling to generate 
sales, a nation’s drive for wealth can be an attempt to respond to their 
feeling inferior to other countries (Ramos’ Profile of Man and culture, 
1962 quoted). Many strikes (especially the violent ones) are largely 
unnecessary for economic gains, yet such strikes give workers feeling 
of power that compensate their normal feeling of inferiority with respect 
to management (Brink). Brink quotes a researcher who found numerous 
causes of inferior feeling that include, physical defect such as 
handicaps, obesity, ugliness, stature, weakness, or poor coordination. It 
is interesting to note Brink concludes the essay by a theological remark: 


Theologically, inferiority feeling can be seen as the result of 
pride and refusal to accept the status of creature. Humans are 


inferior to the Creator; but once humans accept that role, and 


* ‘Inferiority complex’ in Baker Encyclopedia of Psychology, p.575 
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realize that all other humans are mere creatures. They need feel 


inferior to no one else (same source). 


A renown Christian counselor, G.R.Collins, adds how the parents 
of the persons with disabilities also can have inferiority complex (low 
self esteem) when he says, “Many families with a handicapped child 
show increased levels of anxiety and depression, lowered self concept 
and self-esteem, feelings of frustration, and decreased marital and 
personal satisfaction. ”” 


Even as the advertisers impose inferiority feeling in the consumer 
the society around can also impose feeling of inferior to the people, 
especially to the persons with disabilities and their family members. It 
is important to note Brink’s theological reason on that emotion and 
remind all people, abled or disabled, that feeling of inferiority can also 
come from our own attitude toward God and neighbors. o 


*GR.Collins, Christian counseling, (Dallas: Word Publishing, 1988), p.576 


Pastoral Care And Counseling: 
Church And Public Policy Considerations 


José Andrés Sotto’ 


Introduction 


The past two decades have seen so much ferment in the field of 
pastoral care and counseling, both in the articulation of pastoral theology 
that frames its practice and in the development of methodologies for 
the actual pastoral care and counseling process. ! 


In the years preceding the publication of the seminal Dictionary 
of Pastoral Care and Counseling (Hunter, 1990), pastoral theology 
had generally taken on the premise that the recipients of care and 
counseling (commonly referred to as clients, counselees, therapeuts, 
or helpees) were experiencing some dysfunction which they, in turn, 
had to resolve—primarily by themselves. The prevailing wisdom has 
been that these recipients of care could transcend their own problems 
or issues and emerge as “healed,” “grown,” “better-functioning,” or 
“enlightened” individuals. A whole array of therapeutic modalities have 
mushroomed in the past century alone, most of which focused on the 
individual and his’ personal dysfunction, issues and sins. 


In the Philippine protestant landscape, there seems to be a 
growing interest in the development of seminary programs in Christian 


“Rev. Dr. José Andrés Sotto teaches Pastoral Care and Counseling and he is the Head 
of Counseling Department Asian Theological Seminary, Philippines 


' For a scholarly treatment of the challenges faced by the discipline of Pastoral Care 
and Counseling, the reader is referred to a collection of essays, Pastoral Care and 
Counseling: Redefining the Paradigms (Ramsay, N. J., Ed, 2004). 


* For purposes of this paper, the masculine he, his, him or himself also refers to the 
feminine she, her, hers or herself. 
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Counseling, with focus on various counseling techniques and 
methodologies developed in the West. Although each of these seminary 
programs includes an introductory course on the integration of theology 
and psychology, the core of the curricula continues to aim at grounding 
students in various clinical intervention techniques. As a result, the field 
of Christian Counseling has contributed to the perpetuation of the 
view that those who need or seek counseling are in trouble mainly due 
to their own troubled perceptions of reality, their immature thoughts, 
their distorted values, their inappropriate actions, or their misguided 
reactions. As clinicians, it is then the professional responsibility of these 
Christian Counselors to apply an entire process of intervention, 
generally consisting of assessment, intervention planning and 
implementation, monitoring and evaluation, and termination. 


Most unfortunately in most, if not all, cases, these intervention 
plans are formulated without the benefit of an overall organizing 
theological framework. 


A Case Scenario 


Myrna’ has been a Philippine government employee for more than 
ten years. She was born with deformed feet and had to be fitted 
with braces and crutches to enable her to move about independently. 


Myrna holds a Master’s Degree in Human Resource Management 
from a reputable institution. Her communication skills—both written 
and oral—are exemplary. At work, she is known to be an outspoken 
advocate of occupational health issues and human rights. Myrna’s 
advocacy work has been met with mixed reactions from 
management. | 


Myrna had, for five years, been applying for a junior management 
position. However, despite being repeatedly short-listed, she never 


3 Not her real name. Her story is being used in this paper with her permission. 
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got the job despite her superior qualifications. Finally, she was advised 
by her supervisor to seek career counseling, with emphasis on 
“personality development’, from me. The supervisor immediately 
forwarded to me the referral letter. 


Feeling depressed over what she perceived as utter rejection of her 
capabilities at work, Myrna first sought advice from her pastor, who 
in turn diagnosed her as suffering from a severely low self esteem. 
He then determined that the key to Myrna’s problem was “spiritual 
guidance.” The pastor asked Myrna’s care group to pray with her 
“that Jesus may lift [her] from [her] then-state of depression induced 
by [her] low self-esteem. At their mid-week prayer service, the 
pastor asked the congregation to pray that Myrna “may persevere 
and grow in [her] suffering and to demonstrate to the managers at 
work that Christ is glorified through [her] own suffering.” The pastor 
also counseled Myrna on how to find it in her heart to forgive and 
accept her work supervisor. 


Shortly after that, Myrna began to have suicidal ideation. It was 
only then that she decided to contact me for help. 


As 1s my practice whenever someone is referred to me for 
counseling, I interviewed Myrna’s supervisor to clarify the 
circumstances of the referral. Her words stunned me. She said, 


“The problem with Myrna is that she is using her own disability 
to control us. She has a bloated ego that needs to be reined in. 
What more does she want from us and the government? She is 
lucky she was able to land a stable government job. She doesn t 
seem to realize that she owes the government a debt of 


gratitude! She should be satisfied with her current position.” 


Individual Brokenness and Societal Culpability 


The latter half of the 20" century featured an undeniable 
crescendo in the voices of the marginalized sectors of society. Theologies 
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born out of the unique experiences of Afro-Americans, women, children, 
the poor, as well as gays and lesbians have continued to challenge our 
notions of egalitarianism, self-determination and empowerment, among 
other things. Even the counseling world began to embrace such 
approaches as intercultural therapy, feminist therapy, and community- 
based intervention. However, these voices have continued to challenge 
the long-held belief that every care-seeker needs help in resolving his 
own problems through intrapsychic means alone, by demonstrating that 
most of the intrapersonal dysfunctions being experienced by 
marginalized sectors of society are actually a reflection of severe 
breakdowns in the very system of which the individual is a participant. 


Sadly, a voice that has remained relatively silent in the development 
of post-modern pastoral theology is that of people with disabilities. The 
story of Myrna could very well be the story of every person with a 
disability who wants to celebrate his God-given gifts in all endeavors of 
life. We view the Myrnas in our midst as “suffering” from some 
developmental arrest (thus, the prescription for “personality development’) 
and, therefore, need the types of counseling that make them focus on 
their own faults. We seldom recognize, if at all, that many of our 
marginalized neighbors are suffering because our social systems— 
including that of the church—have conveniently made victims of them. 


The story of Myrna tells us that many societies are still not 
prepared to accord persons with disabilities their full rights as citizens. 
We treat our brothers and sisters with disabilities with condescending 
tokenism and then violently react when they begin to demand a higher 
level of engagement—one that is based on fairness and justice. 


Pastoral Theology and Pastoral Care in the Public Arena 


‘Pastoral theology is a branch of theology which forwards 
theoretical understanding of, and develops practical but sound guidelines 
for the ministry of care. Its development is shaped by societal (including 
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the church’s) attitudes and worldview. Since pastoral theology frames 
the practice of pastoral care and counseling, it is very important that 
we re-examine our predominant view of brokenness and care. 


The case of Myrna shows that the church often fails to see the 
principalities that impact on the functioning of human beings. Worse, 
the church neglects to work with the Myrnas in our midst 1n breaking 
down the walls of injustice that victimize people and cause them untold 
suffering. Often, the church uses prayer as a convenient way out for 
people in misery. (As a Christian and a pastor, I firmly believe in the 
power of prayer but, at the same time, I believe that God also wants to 
use us as his agents of change in world that is both oppressive and 
hurting.) The story of Myrna suggests that, in most cases, the church 
simply acquiesces to the oppression and injustice around us, by deciding 
not to confront these evils with appropriate and definitive social action. 


As a pastoral counselor, I work with survivors of domestic 
violence, including child abuse. It is temptingly easy to simply 
concentrate on the application of eclectic therapeutic techniques— 
mostly a combination of Rational Emotive Behavior Therapy, Behavior 
Therapy, and a sprinkling of psychodynamic-based approaches—in their 
individual cases. However, I also recognize that every victim of domestic 
violence is part of a wider system which I need to understand to get 
down to the roots of the victimization (the “suffering’’) of my care- 
seekers. In many cases, I find that the church’s attitude towards women 
(e.g., subordinate to men) and children (e.g., they need to obey their 
parents at all cost) and men (e.g., as heads of the family, they have the 
final word) contribute to the increasing prevalence of domestic violence 
in Christian homes. 


One only has to consider the still-pathetically inadequate system 
of access to our churches’ physical facilities on the part of persons 
with disabilities to appreciate the parallelism between their plight and 
that of survivors of domestic violence. In both cases, the church fails 
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to fully address issues of endemic injustice and oppression in its midst. 
And the church will never be able to begin addressing those issues 
without confronting its own built-in prejudice against them. 


But then, while it is temptingly easy for us to just condemn the 
church for its silence over the oppression and injustice being committed 
right before its very eyes, to do so would simply make us complicit of 
the same phenomenon we purport to condemn. We need to care for 
the dysfunctional system as much as we need to care for the victims of 
such dysfunction. 


Should the pastoral counselor go beyond the bounds of church 
life to help address the care needs of the individual? My unequivocal 
position is that a pastoral counselor working with disadvantaged 
individuals has to work with the intricate web of structures and processes 
that impact on the individual’s functioning. In this regard, the counselor’s 
pastoral theology may need to be enriched by process and liberation 
theologies. Process theology states that “all reality, including God’s, is 
characterized by dynamic relationality and novel emergence rather than 
as fixed and static substances.” (Graham, 1992: 262). Liberation 
theology, on the other hand, interprets “religious faith from the 
perspective of marginalized and oppressed groups” and “promotes 
freedom from the injustice of oppression and a transformed social order 
in which all participants share both the responsibilities and the benefits 
in a mutually accountable manner.” (Graham: 261). 


Toward a Systems Approach to Pastoral Care and Counseling 
For, and With, Persons with Disabilities 


One of the richest images of the church in the Scripture is offered by 
Paul in his letter to the early Christians in Corinth. He refers to the 
church as the body of Christ, with each part serving the whole and, in 
turn, derives its identity and significance from the whole. (I Corinthians 
12). This is pure systemic thinking. 
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In counseling, we usually adopt systemic approaches when 
working with families in conflict. Whether the main issue is that of 
impaired communication, blurred boundaries, or unresolved past conflicts, 
family members are facilitated into recognizing that the problems being 
manifested by one of them is symptomatic of some dysfunction in the 
whole family system. This paper posits that today’s pastoral care and 
counseling for and with persons with disabilities—as well as all 
marginalized groups, for that matter—adopt a systems approach. 


Graham (1992) offers several characteristics of systemic thinking. 
First, it firmly affirms that “all elements of the universe are 
interconnected, standing in an ongoing reciprocal relationship to one 
another.” (p. 39). Second, systemic thinking asserts that the universe is 
an organized totality—a system with its own subsystems. Third, 
systemic perspective emphasizes homeostasis, balance or self- 
maintenance. Fourth, it encourages creativity in context as it attempts 
to transcend even the most formidable issues. 


This paper proposes that pastoral care and counseling with and 
for persons with disabilities work on three discrete, yet intricately 
interrelated areas—empowerment of the individual, case management, 
and monitoring and advocacy. 


Empowerment of the person with disabilities 


Empowerment, in the context of this paper, is not all about 
gaining control over things or people. Rather, it is rediscovering one’s 
gifts and celebrating the fact that the same gifts can be used to influence 
one’s web of relationships. 


Translated into pastoral care and counseling, one can draw much 
wisdom from the works of competency-based counseling, solutions- 
focused interventions, and brief pastoral counseling (Stone, 2001; Kollar, 
1997; DeJong and Berg, 1998; Thomas and Cockburn, 2001). These 
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counseling modalities emphasize that every individual, regardless of 
circumstances, has resident strengths, successful coping mechanisms, 
and innate proclivity for creative problem-solving. 


In working with persons with disabilities, the pastoral counselor 
often has to facilitate the a radical shift from a paradigm in which 
persons with disabilities are viewed only as recipients of care at the 
hands of able-bodied people, to one that treats them as equal participants 
in an intricate system of structures and processes. Systemic approach 
to intervention demands that the voices of people with disabilities be 
eloquently raised and meaningfully heeded. Toward this end, the pastoral 
counselor and the person with disabilities have to work together on 
envisioning a better future, activating motivation, practicing new 
behaviors, and enhancing emotional arousal. 


Case management 


Drawn from the fields of education, health, and social work, 
case management is a process of redirecting the focus and decision- 
making power from the providers and professionals to the clients 
themselves. In the old paradigm of providing care for people with 
disabilities, they are viewed solely as passive recipients of services 
and, therefore, are not entitled to share decision-making. Service 
resources are controlled by the bureaucracy and access to information - 
is usually inadequate, if not totally non-existent. 


In current practice (at least in the Philippines), each recipient of 
care is assigned a case manager who is supposed to serve as a super 
traffic controller as the person with disabilities attempts to access a 
web of human services. While effective case management has been 
very helpful in the case of persons whose severe disabilities significantly 
limit their direct communication and negotiation with service providers, 
it has also stereotyped all persons with disabilities as being incapable of 
representing themselves. 
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This paper contends that there are many persons with disabilities 
who have the competencies needed to become their own case 
managers. Pastoral care and counseling should definitely explore this 
movement toward self case management by people with disabilities, if 
at all possible. This is an area of broader policy development that has 
yet to be addressed in the Philippines and most Asian countries. 


Advocacy 


By definition, public policies are formulated to ensure that the 
welfare of the citizenry is protected. Public policies frame the 
development of public services, in much the same way that pastoral 
theology shape pastoral care and counseling. If a public policy declares 
that every citizen is entitled to a fulfilling life and that society, in general, 
is meant to put into place structures and processes that will help facilitate 
its citizens’ sense fulfillment and meaning, then the development and 
implementation of programs and services that are sensitive and 
responsive to the needs of the citizenry come as a natural rhythm of 
governance. If such an atmosphere prevails in society, citizens are 
expected to be actively engaged in the crucial processes of advocacy 
and monitoring. 


Advocacy is all about pushing priority issues atop the public 
agenda. It is all about educating the broader public about pressing social 
issues and influencing policy decision-makers toward decisive action. 
It is all about getting organized to present a unified voice. 


Monitoring, on the other hand, is taking the necessary steps to 
ensure that the public programs that policy makers and the service 
providers promise to deliver are indeed delivered. 


But contrary to common misunderstanding, advocacy and 
monitoring are not necessarily designed to be adversarial. When viewed 
from the perspective of participatory democracy, those who carry out 
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these crucial social processes should in fact be viewed as crucial 
ingredients in maintaining a supportive social order. 


Pastoral counselors, with their well-articulated pastoral theology 
that is founded, inter alia, on the biblical concepts of justice and care 
and accountability to God and each other, is in a vantage position to 
help persons with disabilities toward having a more powerful voice in 
policy and service development and implementation. 


Summary 


This paper argues that our individualistic model of pastoral care 
and counseling with marginalized populations, including persons with 
disabilities, has failed to address the far-reaching needs of these 
individuals. By emphasizing a model of sickness that puts the blame on 
the individual, we have failed to recognize that much of the dysfunctions 
exhibited by persons seeking care from us emanate from an oppressive 
and unjust system that needs urgent correcting. 


This paper proposes that we re-examine our pastoral theology, 
since it frames our practice of pastoral care and counseling. The author 
posits that we rediscover our biblical image of parts of Christ’s body, 
edifying each other within the context of God’s community. 


Pastoral care and counseling for, and with, persons with disabilities 
calls us to work with them closely so that they become empowered in 
their relationships with one another and with God. The pastoral care 
and counselor may adopt approaches that enhance the individual’s 
competency-building. 


The author also argues that many persons with disabilities could 
learn the intricacies of case management and that they could become 
their own case managers. They could also gain competencies in self- 
advocacy as well as policy- and service-monitoring. O 
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Appendix 


Curriculum On Disability Discourse! 


(A) A Special Course on Disability for B.D. Degree Programme 


Title of the Course: 


INTRODUCING DISABILITY DISCOURSE FOR THEOLOGICAL AND 
MINISTRIAL FORMATION 


Description 


This course explores new ways of embracing an inclusive 
understanding of the body of Christ by incorporating the experiences 
of disability and to introduce disability discourses in theological and 
ministerial formation in students and equip them for wholistic ministry. 
The course will particularly focus on biblical, theological, cultural, socio- 
economic and practical issues involved in the ministry to, with and by 
the people with disabilities. 


Objectives 


¢ To introduce disability discourse in theological and ministerial 
formation in students to equip them for wholistic ministry. 


¢ Critically analyze existing traditional values, prejudices, 
considerations and practices towards a reconstruction of the socio- 
cultural construction of the disability issues and formulate 
appropriate theological, pastoral and practical responses. 


| The participants of the International Workshop on “Disability Discourse for 
Theological Colleges” held from May 22-28, 2006 at Bangalore developed these two 
courses on Disability for the colleges and seminaries under the Senate of Serampore 
College (University). 
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¢ Explore and integrate theological, practical and pastoral issues 
with special references to disability concerns and directly engage 
in active advocacy actions in their community (addressing legal, 
ethical human rights, spiritual issues, etc.) 


¢ Engage in critical reflection on congregational issues through 
bible studies, accessibility assessment, liturgical worship, sermons, 
training and advocacy of leadership and full inclusion of persons 
with disabilities. 


¢ Critically assess the traditional understanding of God and 
particularly explore what it means to be in the image and likeness 
of God and yet having a disability. 


Duration: 50 class hours (4 Credit) 


Suggested Methodology 


Field trips, mentoring, verbatim in field work, lectures by resource 
persons, learning by living with persons with disabilities, case studies, 
role-playing, class discussions, audio-video aids. Emphasis will be given 
to the role and place of persons with disabilities in the church and the 
community at large for the realization of genuine inclusiveness. 


Course Outline 

The course will be divided into five parts including an introduction, 
four major sections, and a practical dimensions or a project. 
1. Introduction to Disability Discourse 


¢ Introduction to disability concerns: definitions of terms, 
clarification of concepts, appropriate language, types of disability, 
practical difficulties, hermeneutics, miracles, healing and 
wholeness, etc. 


¢ Attitudes towards persons with disabilities in the Indian society 


¢ History of the disability movements 
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2. Disability: Theological Considerations 


4 


Sd 


Critique of existing theologies from the perspective of persons 
with disabilities 


Reinterpretation of traditional metaphors and concepts of God. 
The doctrine of creation; the sovereign and perfect God and the 


imperfect creation; commonality and differences; made in the 
image and likeness of God; God and justice. 


Biblical (with special reference to Jesus’ teaching) and 
Theological views of disability; sin and suffering; body and soul; 
disability and wholeness. 


Belonging and the body of Christ; death, resurrection and 
eschatology. 


3. Disability: Pastoral and Ministerial Considerations 


4 


5 


ad 


Sd 


People with disabilities as members of the family of God; their 
gifts and role/place. ! 


Exploring biblical and cultural views of healing, hospitality and 
integration. 


Contemporary responses to the person living with disability in 
the church ministry. 


Building awareness among congregations. 


Role of the church in making appropriate facilities available to 
persons with disabilities. 


Pastoral ministry and responsibility to persons with disabilities 
and their family members in congregational life, ministry and 
practice. 


Persons with disabilities and positive insights from cultural 


practices. 
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4. Disability: Human Rights, Legal and Ethical Considerations 
¢ United Nations and rights of persons with disabilities 
¢ Constitutional provisions and rights of persons with disabilities. 
¢ Affirmative actions: opportunities and empowerment. 
¢ Participation (active involvement) and inclusiveness. 
¢ Disability and issues of poverty and empowerment. 


¢ Resources and services for persons with disabilities; church and 
society. 


5. Projects: Practical Dimension on Human Experience 
of Disability 


¢ Projects based on the direct encounter, experience or narrative 
of persons with disabilities: NGOs working with persons with 
disabilities. 


Evaluation/Assessment: Exams, Internal assessment/project 


Resources 
© Primary resource: persons with disabilities, members of disability 
advocacy groups/institutions, lawyers and activists. 


© Secondary resources: Recommended books in the bibliography, 
films, magazines, journals, etc. 
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(B) An Interdisciplinary Course on Disability (Team Teaching) 
for B.D. Degree Programme. 


Title of the Course: 


INCLUSIVE COMMUNITY: DISABILITY PERSPECTIVES 


2. Description 


The course explores new ways of embracing an inclusive 
understanding of community in the contemporary pluralistic context 
incorporating the experiences of disability. The course will particularly 
focus on Biblical, theological, socio-cultural, religious and practical issues 
involved in the ministry to, with and by the persons with disabilities. 


3. Purpose 


> To create awareness of and sensitivity to the issues of disability. 


> To explore religio-cultural resources to build an inclusive 
community. 


> To equip students for responsible engagement towards an 
inclusive community. 


4. Duration: 50 class hours (4 credits) 


a: Methodology 


Biblical, theological, multi-religious, social analysis and ministerial 
approaches. Emphasis will be given to the role and place of persons 
with disabilities in the church and the society at large for the realization 
of genuine inclusiveness. | 


6. Methods 


Field trips, mentoring, lectures by resource persons from different 
disciplines and experts, live-in experience, case studies, class discussions, 
films, videos, etc. 
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7. Learning outcomes 


By the end of the course the student should be able to 


> 


Critically analyze existing traditional values, prejudices and 
practices in the society. 


Explore and integrate Biblical, theological, socio-cultural, religious 
and ministerial resources with special reference to disability 
concerns. 


Evolve a theology that 1s all inclusive in a pluralistic society. 
Directly engage in active advocacy actions in the churches and 
society. 


Engage the congregation on disability concerns through bible 
studies, accessibility assessment, liturgical worship, sermons, 
training and advocacy for leadership and full inclusion of persons 
with disabilities. 


8. Course Outline 


I. Introduction 


A. Definition of terms: ‘inclusive society’ and ‘disability’ 
B. Persons with disabilities in Indian Society 

1. Historical Insights 

a. Disability and caste 

Disability and gender 
Disability and poverty 
Disability and war 
Disability and globalization 
Disability and religious fundamentalism and 


SP oe | 


communalism 


2. Identifying the Problems: Stigma and discrimination, 
taboos, reincarnation, karma-samsara (rebirth), 
psychological issues, attitudes, sexuality, isolation, etc. 


3. Church and Persons with disabilities 
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4. Services to the persons with disabilities: Education, 
employment, health, infrastructure, etc. 
5. Legislations on Disability 
6. Disability Rights Movements 


I{. Disability in the global context — A Brief Survey 


A. UNO and Human Rights 


B. Disability Movements: 
International Disability Alliance (IDA), World Blind Union 
(WBU), Disabled Peoples International (DPI), 
International Federation of the Deaf (IFD), World 
Network of Psychiatric Users and Survivors (WNPU & 
S), World Union of Deaf and Blind (WUDB), Inclusion 
International (II) | 


C. NGOs: Rehabilitation International (RI), Christoffel 
Blinden Mission (CBM) 


D. Ecumenical Initiatives (WCC, CCA, NCCs) 


II]. Contextual Experiences: Practical Dimension [I 


(Students are expected to engage in practical research in any of the 
following. All reports will be presented and discussed in the class). 


A. Individual Case Studies 
B. Local Churches and Disability 
C. Social/Government Organizations and Disability 


IV. Disability and Inclusive Community: Biblical and Theological 
Reflections 


A. Hermeneutics: 


1. Traditional understanding of persons with disabilities 
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2. Re-reading of the Bible from the perspective of persons - 
with disabilities 


B. God and Creation 
The doctrine of creation; the sovereign and perfect God 
and the imperfect creation; commonalities and 
differences; implications of “being made in the image and 
likeness of God”; God and justice 


C. Sinand Salvation 
Biblical and theological views of disability; pre-destination 
and disability; sin and suffering; body and soul; disability 
and wholeness; healing and curing. 


D. Ecclesiology 
Belonging to the Body of Christ; a church of all and for all 


E. Reinterpreting Eschatology 
Death, resurrection and eternal life 


V. Disability and Inclusive Community: Pastoral and Ministerial 
Considerations 


A. Recognizing persons with disabilities as members of the 
family of God and full participant members of the church; 
respecting and utilizing their gifts; giving expressions to 
practical implications of healing, hospitality and 
integration. 


_ B. The role of the church in making appropriate infrastructure 
accessible. 


C. Expressing solidarity by supporting the families of persons 
with disabilities. 


D. Engage the church in building inclusive community in the 
society. 
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VII. Action Plans Toward Inclusive Community: 
Practical Dimension II 


Students need to be encouraged to develop ministerial commitment 
in relation to persons with disabilities and to plan programmes and 
strategies for building inclusive communities. They should be 
encouraged to try out their programmes and strategies practically. 
This segment of the curriculum may be integrated with the field 
education programme of theological institutions. 


[X. Evaluation/Assessment 
Assignments, fieldwork, and examination 
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